








April 9, 1891} 


Teachers, etc. 


“OLLEGE PROFESSOR, GERMAN BY 
Cc birth, Ph.D., would like to take charge of two or 
three boys ona tour to Europe during summer vaca- 
tion. Has travelled extensively. Highest references. 
Address W. H, N., care of Nation, 


PARTY OF EIGHT. LADIES WILL 
leave New York June 17 for three months’ travel 
in Europe. > gala to Mrs. L. D., care Nation. fer- 
ences @ chang 


wo YOUNG INSTRUCTORS OF 


large experience will take six boys for a summer 
in Germany and the Alps. Address for information, 
, Grays, Harv ard University, Cambridge. 


PS TE TUTOR, EXPERIENC ED, 


highest references, would like summer position. 
Address TUTOR, care of Nation. 


AHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Bar. 
f vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


Fs ers’ Agency a age Professors, Teachers. 
Tutors, Governesses, to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 


Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE “FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton io 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., ‘and bag b- 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

EVERETT ©. "SK & 


N. ¥.. 
Spring Street, 


Manual free. 
Tt WE NEW A ME RICA N ‘TEACHERS 
= supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa 
Yoeation near the centre of population of the 
U.S. Apply to Cc. B. RvUGGLEs, Manager, 
Room C, Palace Hotel Building, Cincinnati, O. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, schools, and — Miriam C nd og ge 

50 Sth Av., cor. 20th St., N. ¥. 


r4NTED—IN A GIRLS’ PRIVA TE 

Day School which prepares for College, a teach- 
er (woman) of English and Latin. All applicants must 
be Cc joliege graduates. Address s. T., care of Hatten, 





See N’S TE A CHS RS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best snown in U. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Bt .. ¥. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


For good positions in Collezes, Seminartes, Private 
Schools, City Schools. etc. Hundreds of teachers lo- 
cated by us the last four years. Send for Manual and 
blank. C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, ILL. 


HARVARD UNIVFRSITY, _ 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 10, 1891. 


During the months of July and August, 1891, the 
ollowing-named courses of instruction will be given 
| the Summer Schools of the University. 


Anglo-Saxon, Geology (3 courses), 
English, Physics (2 courses), 
jerman, Physiology and Hygiene, 
French, Field nae 
Chemistry (4 courses), 
Botany, Phys cal Training, 


and also a course of about thirty lectures concerning 
the methods of instruction in the several departments 
in which these courses belong. 

Allof the above named courses, except the two ad- 
vanced courses in Geology and tnose in Meld-Engineer- 
ing, are given in the College buildings at Cambridge, 
and are open to both men and women. 

The course in Physiolegy and Hygiene is expressly 
designed to meet the needs of teachers in the public 
schools. 

For information concerning the Summer instruction 
11 Medicine, application should be made to the Dean of 
the Harvard Medical School, Boylston Street, Boston, 
Masa. 

For circulars describing each of the Summer courses 
in detail, application should be made to the Secretary 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


courses), 





Two Scholarships for Women. 


The Harvard University Examinations for 
Women 


Will be held in New York June 23, 25, 26, and 27, 1891. 
Two scholarships of $300 and $200 each are offered in 
connection with these examinations. For information 

apply to the Secretary, 32 East 33d St., Bow York city. 


HAV ERF ORD COLLEGE 


23d. Early application should be made 
Address Secretary of Haverford College, Pa. 








Opens 9th mo., 
for rooms, 





The Nation. 


The 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED Cat 


Wyckoff, Seamans 





327 Broadway, 





iil 


Remington Standard 


Ty pewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and 
the experience gained 
during the Fifteen 
Years in which 
it has been 


the 
STANDARD WRITING-MACHINE 
OF THE WOR! 
ALOGUE 


es he 
Benedict. 


New York. 


The Sauveur Summer College of ‘‘ How can I secure more pupils?” 


Languages, Let me he A 7 
BURLINGTON, VT. / x ’ s M, . y, 
SIXTEENTH Session: July 7 to August 17. = 
inn th . i. 
For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, Bur ween : ul irs, — 
lington, Vt. ovtes, et A) fed s 
Clb j f€al 
PETITES CAUSERIES. New Eprtion just out henutshs : j y 4 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. New Eprtion now Gidea fbi J Oo PSCee . , 
in press. Exercises with translations from English ¢ , Areser: 7 < 
into French have been added to both books; also a - é ; , 
complete conjugation of French Verbs. A oopy of the TC RS of arid, 
pamphlets containing these exercises and the keys to / 2 Pe ae — 
the same, also the Catalogues of the Summer School, — oer 2 in ‘ sail 
will be sent free to applicants by rouncemenes ” r- 
Dr, L. SAUVEUR, 
;C . R — rrp ? > fyrAvesoprt ton 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. eacite erppere 
From the Public Opinion: *** Petits Causeries,” by é fer ort f On ‘ é 
Dr. Lambert Sauveur (New York: F. W. Christern; Bos = 
ton: Carl Schoenhof. pp. 232, price $1.25), comes to usin OTe ha NRAWIrITIENE. SO 
anew edition, much improved by the addition of a » . 
series of well ‘prepared exercises for transiation, to t/ Pes ever CoP wild 


gether with the paradigms of the auxiliary and reguls ar 
verbs and synopses of the most important trregulars 
It is a work of supererogatian to praise any book that 
comes from the pen of Dr. Sauveur. His name is a 
household word among uncounted thousands of Ame 
rican students who have learned to honor his cenius 
from the study of his excellent *@Grammaire Fran- 
caise,’ his entertaining *Causeries avec Mes Eléves. 
and his ony Entretiens sur la Grammaire.” An 
erudite scholar, he is never superficial; an indefatiga 
ble teacher, he is ever enthusiastic in his noble work; 
a master of the fine art of conversation, he holds his 
readers, as he holds his pupils, spellbound by his va 
ried gifts. Today, riciin the ripened experience of 
many years of honorable service, he continues as in the 
past to exert a powerful influence for good on the 
fn oy of modern languages. Vhis present work, 

nteresting, and suggestive as it is. will be 
in every way worthy a place beside other 
valuable books of its distinguished author.” 


bs ‘ h 1 ‘ ; wee 
Boston School of Oratory. 
FOUNDED IN 1873, 
MOSES TRUB BROWN, M.A., Principal. 
Author of *The Synthetic Philosophy « 
Expression. 

The first to teach the Science and Artof Ex- 
pression as formulated by Deisarte. 

Embraces a full course of Physical 
tic training. 


and .Esthe- 


A full corps of teachers, 


A TWO YEARS’ COURSE. 





A SUMMEK SESSION of 5 weeks opens July 6, 
i8el, 


Send for Catalogue and Circular. Address 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, 


7-A Deacon St., Boston. 





4 


"+. % , 
~*.*$8 . - “—.*o * / 
SCEMLLINE A persona: lel- 


fer, ana Oe read With 
44 So a fic¢ ri On 
) , , , 
C/ne circular i ch 
? 


aa Z l res Cit c Z HOUS é ° {fi . 
p es7a, vali my ova 8 
chin d éié y i. 


ve ai is w'O? th a hundred 


of the ordinary kind 
with which the mails 
are daily loaded. 


/t will be worth your 
while to learn more ful- 
ly what [can offer you. 
Correspondence is invited. 
ALBERT B. KING, 
&7 and §9 William St., New York. 


~« UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
« ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
ciimate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Bievator. Superior cuisine (table d'béte or A la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. ing excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 
tory, aclence, art, music, ete., at 
vr moderate terms. Eminent medical care ‘and 
aki nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


Nelson's School Catalogue. 


** Nelson & Sons may be mentioned omens the emt- 
nent English publishers that are becoming widely 
known to American teachers,”—The School Journal. 


HIGHER GRADE ENGLISH. 
Analysis; Style; Prosody, etc., etc. 
extra, 50 cents. 


LOWER GRADE ENGLISH. Grammar, Analysis, 
Punctuation, Paraphrasing, Derivation, etc. 18mo, 
cloth extra, 40 cents. 

*** Higher Grade English’ is worthy the attention of 

American teachers in high schools and academies.’’— 

Journal of Education, 


DICTIONARY OF IDIOMATIC ENGLISH PHRASES. 
By James Malin Dixon, M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
English Literature in the Imperial University of 
Japan, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘* The arrangement is logical and convenient, and 
the whole work will found exceedingly useful. 
With nearly all the items is given the name of the au- 
thor, where the word or phrase is to be found, and the 
definitions are concise and for the most part remarka- 
bly accurate.”—Journal of Commerce. 

‘* Will be a valuable work of reference for those 
even most familiar with the language; its definitions 
are trustworthy, its illustrative quotations approprt- 
ate, its classification of usage into good prose, conven- 
tional prose, familiar prose, and slang, helpful.”— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


BRYCE’S ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 
cloth. cents. 

BRYCE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

BRYCE’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

BRYCE’S SECOND LATIN BOOK. 12mo, cloth, €1.75. 

BRYCE’S FIRST GREEK BOOK. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 

BRYCE'S SECOND GREEK BOOK. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


History of the language; 
18mo, cloth 


12mo. 





COLLIER’S HISTORIES. 


ADVANCED CLASS-BOOK OF BRITISH, HISTORY. 
12mo, ¢loth, $1.75. 

SENIOR CLASS-BOOK OF BRITISH HISTORY. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

oer OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 12mo, cloth, 

00, 

JUNIOR CLASS-BOOK OF BRITISH HISTORY. With 
Copious Questions. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

ae ee OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo0, cloth, 


HISTORY OF ROME. 
HISTORY OF GREECE, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. Revised and En- 
larged Edition. With numerous Maps and Iilustra- 
tions. 416 pages. $1.25. 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Ina Series of 
Biographical Sketches. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
**All teachers of advanced ideas are interested in 
ood historical literature, particularly when this is 
thrown into the form of practical, available class- 
books. A favorably recognized series of this descrip- 
tion is that known as ‘ Collier’s Histories.’ These ail 
have a well-earned reputation.’”"—The School Journal, 


2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





MODEL NOTES OF LESSONS, For Class Teaching. 
12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


NOTES OF LESSONS ON MORAL SUBJECTS, A 
Hand-book for Teachers in Elementary Schools, By 
FRED W. HackwoopD. 12mo,cloth. $1.00. 

AMERICA. A History. By the late RoBERT MACKEN- 
ZIK, author of ‘ History of the 19th Century.’ 12mo, 
cloth. $1.00, 

* America’ gives in a succinct form the history of the 
founding and development of the various States in 
North and South America. it is divided into three 

I, THE UNITED STATES. 
Il, DOMINION OF CANADA. 
III, SOUTH AMERICA, ETC. 

** After all, it has remained for a foreigner to give us 
the best compendium of American History. The 
author has, with remarkable insight, seized upon the 
salient points of our history, and briefly and truly 
stated them,’’— Indianapolis Times. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
ROBERT MACKENZIE. 8vo, cloth. -00. 

Presents in a handy form a history of the great 
events and movements of the present century, through- 
out the British Empire, on the continent of Europe, 
and in America. 

*“*In every way worthy a place in the library, and 
would make an excellent text-book or reader in the 
common schools.” —Indianapolis Times. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By the Rev. James Mac- 

KENZIE. New Edition. Illustrated. 658 pages. $1.50. 

‘“*We must give full credit to the very uncommon 
vigor of thought and brilliant manner in which the 
author treats the subject.”—New York Times. 
WEALTH OF NATIONS (AN INQUIRY INTO THE 

NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE). by ADAM 
Smita. With an Introductory Essay and Notes by 
JOSEPH SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A. 8vo, cloth. $1.75. 
JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES INTO THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY AND GEOLOGY of _ the countries visited 
during the voyage of H. M. S. le round the 
world under the command of Capt. Fitz Roy, R. N. 
By CmaR.Les Darwin, M.A., F.K.S. lvol. 12mo, 
615 pp. CopiousIndex. Fully Illustrated. $2.00, 

The Duke of Argyle has said that ‘* the most delight- 
ful of all Mr. Darwin's works is the best he ever wrote, 
i. e., his Journalas a naturalist in the Beagle in her ex- 
ploring voyage round the world.” 


A History. 
$1.00. 


Any book in this list sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Publishers and Importers, 

33 East 17th Street, Union Square, New York. 








New, Unique, Attractive! 


THE FIDALGOS OF CASA MOU- 
RISCA. By Julio Diniz. Translated by Roxana 
L. Dabney. 12mo, €1.50. 

In Portuguese literature we have a new and unex- 
plored field, and the very freshness and novelty lend 
zest to the reader. ‘The .Fidalgos of Casa Mou- 
risca’ presents in most attractive form the best 
phases of Portuguese life, and shows the struggle be- 
tween the old aristocratic ideas that formerly held 
sway and the progress of modern thought. 

‘* It can be read with interest alike for the story’s 
sake, the refined manner of its telling, and the fact 
that it is one of the first and one of the best of mo- 


dern Portuguese romances introduced to American 
readers.”—Brovklyn Times. 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING. 


By Martha S. Hussey, Teacher of Reading in the 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 12mo, illustrated, 75 
cents. 

A series of lessons under the following heads : 

Physical Culture as applied to chest development, 
erect carriage of body and deep breathing, Key-words, 
Picture-making, Contrasts, Inflection, Articulation, 
Emphasis, Rate of Movement, Pitch, Quality of Voice, 
Force and Transition. 

**T am confident that the interests of intelligent and 
appreciative reading inthe schools will be promoted 
by their wide circulation.”—John Tetlow, Principal 
Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston, 

‘*We have never seen any other work on the subject 
that gave in such small space so many things that are 
necessary to an understanding of it.”—New York 
3chool Journal, 


THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER. 
sy Herbert D. Ward. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


The American ‘ Tom Brown at Rugby.’ 

** No undergraduate or alumnus of an American col- 
lege can find a dull page in it.”— Portland Transcript. 

**Mr. Ward’s book will rank among the school-boy 
classics.”—The Chautauquan, 


THE STORY OF KENTUCKY. By 
Emma M. Connelly. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


The latest volume in the ‘* Story of the States ”’ series 
is full of vivid interest. Kentucky is one of the most 
picturesque and dramatic States of the Union, and the 
talented author of ‘ Tilting at Windmills’ has done 
— to its peculiar and romantic history in her bril- 

iant and vigorous story. 


THE STORY OF WISCONSIN. By 
Reuben G. Thwaites. Illustrated, 12mo, ¢1.50. 


The development of this rich Northwestern Com- 
monwealth, the growth of its industries, its exciting 
political complications, its noble record in the war, 
and its late rapid advance, are all sketched with vigor 
by Mr. Thwaites, whose position as Secretary of the 
State Historical Society has given him ample facilities. 


GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS. By Annie H 
Ryder. 12mo, $1.00. 

Twelve bright, cheery, much-needed talks to girls 
about the development of their bodies, minds, and 
characters. 

**Miss Ryder advances novel ideas with a breadth 


and originality that cannot but win favor.”—Brooklyn 
Times, 


ANNE BRADSTREET: HER LIFE 
AND TIMES. By Helen Campbell. 12mo, $1.25. 


Anne Bradstreet has well been called ‘‘ the grand- 
mother of American literature.” Her life-story is re- 
plete with interest both for its personality and the 
intermingling of historical color which gives it force 
and character. 

“IT wish every young girl just entering upon wo- 
manhood might read this book, for itis the record of 


a noble, self-respecting, honorable life.”—Louise 
Chandler Mouiton. 





g2 At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price. 


D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 2,000 CHOICE Books. 





|Shows position of the 
WHITTAKER’S™#'s every hour in 
jyear. Wonderfully 
isimple and complete. 
60 cents. Send for 
circular. THOS. 


PLANISPHERE wauirraker, pivie 


House, N. Y. 


REVOLVING 











A.C. Armstrong & Son 


Have Now Ready of the 4th Series of 
x ? . 
The Expositor's Bible, 
1, ECCLESIASTES with a New Translation. 


S. Cox. D.D. 
2. ST. JAMES and ST. JUDE. By Rev. A. Plummer. 


3, BOOK OF PROVERBS. By Rev. R. F. Horton. 
4. BOOK OF LEVITICUS. By Rev. S. H. Kellogg, 


Ready Shortly (of this 4th series); 


GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN, Vol. 1. By Rev. Marcus 
Dods. 
6. ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Rev. G. T. Stokes. 


Now Ready. New Editions of the 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD SERIES. Each in 6 vols, 


About 450 pages in each Volume, strongly 
bound. Price to subscribers, cash in ad. 
vance, for either series of six volumes, $6 00 
(Orders tor 12 or 18 volumes sent by QU.UU, 
Express, freight paid). If sent by mail, 15 
cents for postage on each volume required. 
(Separate vols. sent for $1.50, postpaid. A 
descriptive circular of these volumes sent on 
application. 


Also Just Published, 6th vol. of 


THE SERMON BIBLE. 


ST. MATTHEW XXII. TO ST. MARK XVI. 
With New Editions of the 1st 4 vols. of this series, 
completing the Old Testament as follows: 


1, GENESIS TO SAMUEL. 3. PSALM 77 TO SOLOMON, 
2. KINGS TO PSALM 76TH. 4. ISAIAH TO MaLAcui. 


And the 5th vol. of the Sermon Bible, 
CONTAINING MATTHEW I. TO XXI, 
Each volume (complete in itself), price $1.50 by mail, 
postpaid, contains upwards of 500 sermon outlines and 


several thousand references, with 24 blank pages (in 
each vol.) for notes. 


By Rev, 


6. 


** We do not hesitate fo prepeunee this the most prac- 
tically useful work of its kind at present extant, It is 
not a Commentary, but a Thesaurus of sermons on 
texts, arranged consecutively chapter after chapter, 
and book after book. Here is given the essence_of the 
best homiletic literature of this generation.”—London 
Literary Churchman, 


NOW READY. 


Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor’s New 
Work. 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. Expounded 
and illustrated. Uniform with the same author’s 
** Parables of our Saviour.” $1.75. 

“Every way an admirable book. Some of the very 
best models in expository preaching are to be found in 
the published sermons of Dr. Taylor; and this volume 
is, as we believe, one of his very best.’”’—Chicago Ad- 
vance, 

“Every page of this volume shows the traces of a 
master of the homiletic art.”—-N. Y. Critic, 


NOW READY. 5TH THOUSAND OF 


Rev. Dr. Jas. Stalker’s New 


Work. 
IMAGO CHRISTI. The Example 


of Jesus Christ. With Introduction by Rev. Wm. 
M. Taylor, $1.50. 


The Unknown God; 


Or, Inspiration Among Pre-Christian Races. 
Brace. Octavo, $2.50, 


This new Volume from the author  § * GesTA CHRISTI,” 
which is already in its Sth thousand, is very welcome. 
The Author, who has something like an ecumenical re 
putation as a Scholar and as an apostolic example of 
practical Christianity, plants himself in this new work 
on the broadest ground of Catholic thinking and 
scholarship.—N. Y. Independent. 


Rev. Dr. R.W.Dale’s New Work 


THE LIVING CHRIST AND THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


An unanswerable argument for the verity of the 
Christian religion.—London Christian. 


Alexander Mackay of Uganda. 
A LIFE. By his Sister. With portrait and Colored 
map, nearly 500 pages. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The picture shines and lives. _ This is one of the most 
inspiring of missionary biographies, 


These books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SOX, 


New YORK, 


2D THOUSAND OF 


By C. L. 
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A PARTIAL 


OF TuF 


educational Publications 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS 


dive rside Literature Series. 


Fifty: eight numbers alreidy publishel,¢ nt ain ng 
npl fe masterpieces of the best author lita 
ble tor Primary, ammar, and H ich Schools 


Each single numbe r, 15 cents net. 


—— Classics. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY of the choficest quality, for 
— 6. St volumes, neatly bound in cloth. Each 
volt , 40 cents net 


Arithanetie in Two Books. 


WARR = COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS, 
cents ne 

H. N. W HE: ELER’S SECOND LESSONS, 6 nts 
net. Answers, 20 cents net 


Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar. 


4 NEW EDITION, thoroushly revised by Henry 
VREBLE. $1,12 net, 


Primer of American 
ture. 


By C.F. Ru 
net. 


American Prose. 
Selections from the writings of Hawt! orn 


B, Xe mefellow, Whittle Holmes 
Arrangel by 


Litera- 


‘HARDSON. Revised edition. 3 eo 


} erson,. 


l 


eat rican Poems. 


LIST | 





Selections from the writ f Lonzfellow, Whit 
, ’ 


tier, Bryant, Holm reli. and Emer 
ranged by H. E. Scud | r. $1.0) ne 


Civil Govert 1me nt 


Inthe lishtof ItsOr i Tohn Fiske Lm 
bly equipped with Rioliographiea! notes idex, 
and questions on the textand for further investi- 
gation. $1.00 net. 


Riverside Library for Young 
People. 


Sterling and interesting Books of History, Biogra- 
phy, Travel, Natural History, A ventures, ete., 
for boys and girls formiug priv at: libraries 
1. THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 
and seven other volumes 
Jeachers’ price, 64 cents each, postpaid. 


a , . — x bd = 
Rolfe’s Students’ Series 
OF STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS FOR SCH LS 
AND COLLEGES. Copious explanatory and criti 
cal notes, numerous i trations 
1. SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE ani efght other 
volumes 
Price to teachers for examination, 47 cents each. 


The Odyssey of Homer 


sal Prof. G. H. 


y John Fiske, 






Translated into R hythmic Prose. 
Palmer. Complete Edition. $2.00. 


Epitome of Ancient, Medie- 
val, and Modern History. 


By Car) Ploctz. Translated from = German, 
with additions, by W. H. Tillinghast With full 
Index, 3.00, 


Handbook of Universal Lite- 
rature. 


By Anne C. Lynch Botta. Thirty 

and Revised Edition. $2.00 net. 
Vocal Culture 

By William Russell. Seventy-third Edition. Re 


Vised, rew ritt n,. and rearranged by Prof. Franci 
lr Kussell, vv net. 


seventh N 


Literary titi -KS 


A Guide to Good Reading for Young People 
Peng hers’ Assistant. With Charts ar 
I-signs, and a list of the beat books w 
t ‘necessities of School Libraries, Teachers 
Books, and Chik iren’ s OR eading. By Mary E. Burt 
Teachers’ price, 64 cents 





italogues and circulars, containing descriptions of 


e books and of many Others, sent on applica 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, 


ii East Seventeenth Street, New York 





The 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
NEI] BOOKS. | 


MEMOIR OF JOHN MURRAY. 


Vith his Correspondence and an Account of the Origin and Progress of the House 


1768 1843) By Samuen. Sines. Two volumes, Svro, with Portraits, $9 


**It is the second John Murray, Byron's Murray, who is nominally, and to some ettent 


actually, the hero of these two volumes. The waole story of his relations with the eminent 
men of letters of his tims is here told with fulness and d secretion, based authentic 
documents.’ 

The volumes contain many valuable and interesting letters fre ebrated a rs 
relating to their works, now for the first time published Among these are the f Wing 
ISAAC DISRAELI, WALTER scorT, H \ N 
BENT. DISRAELI, WILLIAM GIFPRO ) ts! vhs ANNIN 
WILLIAM COBB WASHING TON IRVIN BERT Ss trey 
Ss. T. COLERIDGE, LEIGH HUNT PioMAas AM BL} 
JAMES HOGG, SHARON TURNER W. CROW 
THOMAS MOORE J. H. FRERI Hh. oH. MILMAN 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, J. G. LOCKHART, HENRY ALTA. 

FORGE COLMAN, FTHOMAS CARLYLE COL, NA 


GEORGE BORROW, TAMES MILI 





MARY SOMERVILLE MRS. NORTON MES. S LEY 

G. W. Sma'ley's Despatch to N. Y. 71 ‘ Herrol , “s Des , NV ¥. Times 
‘It is these documents, mostly origina i Oo st ealual and é ’ RN 

heretofore unpublished letters, which give contribations to | ist terary histery in 


these volumes their highest value. They are many vears ur 
a contribution to the literary history of tbe our time, richas it isin noteworthy examples 
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Ir appears now to be ascertained that only 
two of the eleven Italians killed in New Or- 
leans were Italian subjects. As Mr. Blaine 
has admitted ‘‘the principle of indemnity ’ 
—that is, the right of the relatives of such 
Italian subjects as may have been wronged 
by a violation of the rights secured to 
them by the treaty, if any there be, 
to pecuniary compensation—whenever the 
discussion of this compensation begins, the 
value in money of the lives lost will of 
course come up at once. Mr. Blaine’s 
first question will be, What kind of men 
were they whose fate we are all deplor- 
ing? To what extent were they useful to 
their families and to the society in which they 
lived? What was the nature of their moral, 
apart from their jegal, claims on the protec- 
tion of the United States Government? To 
this the Marquis di Rudini will, it appears, 
have to answer that one of them, Vincenzo 
Traina, was a professional robber and cut- 
throat in Sicily, his native place, and a fugi- 
tive from Italian justice. The other, An- 
tonio Catuna, was also a murderer anda 
fugitive from Italian justice. The compen- 
sation due to the relatives of a slain honest 
Italian laborer, lawyer, merchant, or doctor 
would be ascertained, in terms of money, part- 
ly by considering the amount of his lawful 
annual earnings, and partly by considering 
the estimation in which he was held in the 
community in which he lived, and the credit 
which his life and career reflected on his 
family and in his native country. But how 
would the lives of two fugitive cut-throats be 
appraised ? What jurist, moralist, or auc- 
tioneer should be called in as an expert by the 
arbitrators sitting on this question? Would 
there not be some danger that, after hearing 
the evidence, Mr. Blaine might set up a 
counter-claim against Italy for the damage 
done by the presence of two such Italians 
in an American city during a certain 
period of time, including the expense of 
watching, catching, and trying them? If 
this be considered a fantastic view, can the 
question of pecuniary indemnity be dis- 
cussed at all without the submission of a 
counter-claim against Italy on behalf 
of the family of the murdered Hen- 
nessy, the Chief of Police? Hennessy 
really lost his life because he was trying to 
break up, among a portion of the Italian 
colony in New Orleans, the practice of mur- 
dering each other. The number they had 
murdered when he intervened is estimated 
at thirty. As soon as he intervened they 
murdered him, so that it may be fairly said 
that he died in the service of the Italian 
kingdom. We do not say this claim on the 
Italian Government is a legal claim, but the 
claims submitted under the “ principle of 
indemnity ” will not be legal claims, but 
moral ones, and as a moral claim that of 
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Hennessy's heirs will, in our opinion, be the 
best of the lot. 


The Rio News of February 17 finds public 
sentiment in Brazil so overwhelmingly op- 
posed to the so-called reciprocity treaty with 
the United States that, although itself favor 
ing the treaty, it thinks it might better be 
rejected, since ‘‘ atreaty of reciprocity loses 
much of its value if the parties to it are not 
heartily in accord, and if the treaty is not the 
frank expression of their mutual wishes.’ 
The Nees expects that when the treaty is re- 
jected, the President of the United States 
Government will puta duty of three cents per 
pound on Brazilian coffee at once. Appa 
rently the Brazilians are not alarmed by the 
prospect of our taxing ourselves ten million 
dollars per year for one of the n¢cessaries of 
life, and making a present at the same time 
of some six millions to other coffee-growing 
countries, Our importations of coffee 
from Brazil are a good deal more than 
one-half of our total importations. In 
the year 1889 we received from Brazil 374 
million pounds, and from all other countries 
204 million pounds. If a duty were put on 
Brazilian coffee only, the price of all coffee 
would rise in our market by the amount of 
the duty, or very nearly that. But our 
Treasury would get the three cents per 
pound only on the Brazilian article. The 
advance in price on other coffees would go 
to the producers in Venezuela, Java, Hayti, 
etc., for which, no doubt, they would be 
duly thankful. 

The Boston Advertiser 
official source in which it reposes confidence 
that the President will not put a duty of 1g 


cents per pound on hides from the Argentine 





learns fron: an 


Republic in case the latter refuses to lower 
her tariff on our products. 


he will not do so is 


The reason why 
that he recog 
nizes the present financial difficulties of the 
Argentine Government. The 
tines are under the necessity of 


Argen- 
raising a 
large revenue from customs duties, and 
President Harrison would not put a stone in 
their way. The <Advertiser coincides wit 
this humane vicw. We ought notto take 
advantage of the distresses of our neighbors 
to vex them with tariffs in the hour of their 
need. The brotherhood of man forbids such 
a policy. Another fact not mentioned by 
the Advertiser, namely, that the putting of a 
duty on hides would smash what is left of the 
Republican party in Massachusetts, may have 
helped President Harrison to make up his 
In fact, we think that if the Argen 


; 4 . _ ° ; 7 7 3 ih 
tine finances were in the most flourishing 


mind, 


condition imaginable, the President's deci- 
to puta duty on hides would be 
i If the Argentines 


sion not 
about as firm as it is now. 
had a Treasury surplus instead of a deficit, 
our compassionate and brotherly feelings 
would remain at about the same tender 
pitch as at present. 








The sudden departure from Washington 









of the Canadian Commissioners appointed to 
negotiate a treaty of reciprocity with Mr. 


Biaine has given rise to all sorts of con 


jectures, and everybody is wondering what 


the reciprocity movement was begun for if 
it was so soon done for. The explanation is 


offered on both sides that President Harri 
son desired to take a part in the ne 
gotiations personally, and that, having 
made arrangements for an extensive tour in 
the South and West, he found it necessary to 
postpone the negotiation until his return. As 
the use of the telegraph is not unkoown ta 


Washington, the further eXpiang 





fered that a telegram was sent to Ottawa to 


notifv the Canadians of this change of pro 
gramme, but that they had already started 
on their mission. So it appears that while 
the telegraph is recognized as a convenient 


Instrument to prevent Unnecessary Journeys, 


it is not known how to use it to 
shorten them. Probably Mr. Foster, the 
Dominion Minister of Finance, will severely 


’ iy } . . 
reprimand his subordinates when he returns 
home for not repeating the telegram to him 
nthe train by which he was proceeding to 
4 e - ~ 


tional explanation if we were 


Washington. s would have ara 


President Harrison had chang 





could begin without tearing the McKinley 
Act in tatters After having taken such 
ct hay, straw, potatoes, 

x oatmeal, wood 
pulp, lime, building stone, vegetables, bou 
, it would have 
for McKin 


ley to have a negotiation going on whose 


quets plants, fresh fish, ete 





~ 
een a terribie a 


very first move would have been to put all 
these things on the free list. The very pre- 


Canadian Commissioners at 


Washington would have endangered his 


n ¢ ¢)} 
sence ot the 


chances of becoming Governor of Ohio. If 
this is the true explanation of the sudden 
stoppage of the negotiation, Mr. Blaine 
owes Mr. McKinley ‘‘one,” 





and will no doubt 
pay it to him in good time, 


The Farmers’ Alliance secured control of 
both branches of the Nebraska Legislature 
last November, and their constituents ex 
pected to see the promised era of ‘‘ reform” 
in the Capitol. The session closed on Satur- 
day, and a despatch from Lincoln says: 
‘“* The scenes of the 
ture were disgraceful beyond description. 
The session wound up in a drunken orgy, 
lasting until daylight. Case after case of 
wine was taken into the House, and large 
quantities of whiskey and other liquors were 
consumed. The last official act of the Le- 
gislature was to pass a resolution declaring 
that Nebraska is eager to go to war with 
Italy, and that the United States ought to 
prevent Italian immigration.” This is worse 
than has been recorded of any Legislature 
controlled by either of the old parties, and is 
calculated to suggest doubts to the minds of 


Legisla- 


—— 
ciosing 
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even the farmers as to whether the Alliance 
is really going to “reform things.” 





The Alliance members of the Minnesota 
Legislature have become so sensitive under 
newspaper criticism as almost to have succeed- 
ed in passing through the Senate a Dill 
which provides that all articles, editorial 
items, and written accounts printed or pub- 
lished in any pamphlet, periodical, maga 
zine, newspaper, sheet, circular, or handbill 
which shall therein purport to relate, state, 
describe, or give an account of or give 
intelligence of any political, official, per- 
sonal, or social act, writing, or speech of any 
human being, living or dead, reflecting in 
any way upon such person’s character, shall 
be subscribed by the full name of the person 
or persons who shall have written, composed, 
edited or prepared for such publication such 
article, editorial item, or written account. 
Penalty for failure to comply with the law 
is a fine of not more than $100 or less 
than $20, or imprisonment for not more than 
three months or less than thirty days. We 
are surprised that the publication of por- 
traits or cuts of anybody, without signed 
authority, is not included in the list of of- 
fences, for surely here is a genuine 
grievance in all parts of the land, from 
which members of the Farmers’ Alliance 
are not the only sufferers. There is such 
recklessness shown in the selection of these 
*‘ cuts,” in the ‘‘hurry of going to press,” 
that nobody can feel any assurance that the 
one put forth fits the man to whom it is as- 
signed. Itis very seldom that cuts of the 
same man agree in any two newspapers; 
and if the majority of our rising 
statesmen really resemble any of the current 
newspaper portraits of them, it is in the in- 
terest of everybody concerned, if not in the 
interest of popular government itself, to 
have the publication of them in future sur- 
rounded with such difficulties as will prove 
practically prohibitive. 





Senator Edmunds and Senator Plumb 
have allowed themselves to be interviewed 
in a careful way on the political situation, 
and both have taken occasion to point to the 
danger that the Farmers’ Alliance threatens 
of throwing the next Presidential election 
into the House of Representatives, in which 
case the Democratic candidate would be 
elected. Such a result could follow only in 
case the Alliance should carry acertain num- 
ber of States, leaving each of the other parties 
without an actual majority of the Electoral 
College. It is possible that the Alliance 
may carry Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
and one or both of the Dakotas. All of 
these have hitherto been Republican States, 
and if they should be taken out of that 
column, the column would crumble. But 
the prospects of the Alliance carrying those 
States will be sufliciently clear in the autumn 
of 1892 to exercise a potent influence on 
the vote of other doubtful States. If it 


should become pretty evident before the 
election that the Republicans were in real 
danger of losing so large a slice of their ac- 
customed vote, 


the reflex action in the 








doubtful States, such as New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Indiana, would be very nearly 
decisive against them, while the same feel- 
ing would make Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan doubtful. Therefore we can- 
not consider the danger of the election being 
thrown into the House very serious. 





The Democrats have once more carried 
the State of Rhode Island and at the same 
time lost control of its government. Their 
candidate for Governor had a plurality of 
over 1,200, but not a clear majority over 
all; and as a majority is necessary for an 
election, there is no choice by the people, 
and the contest goes into the Legislature for 
decision. As the Republicans have a ma- 
jority in the Legislature, they will elect as 
Governor their own candidate whom the peo- 
ple have refused to elect. This is in accord- 
ance with the antiquated system which the 
Republican managers in the State keep in ope- 
ration, as the same party’s managers do in Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire, years after it 
has been abolished nearly everywhere else, 
to meet precisely this emergency. Its only 
effect is to permit a party which is in a mi- 
nority in the State to retain control of the 
State government through the working of 
the town system of representation in the 
Legislature. In spite of these unjust ad- 
vantages for the Republicans, the Democrats 
could have won this year in the legislative 
districts as well as in the State at large if they 
had shown more wisdom and public spirit in 
their legislative policy. So far as national 
issues are concerned, the State is Demo- 
cratic, for in Presidential elections a plu- 
rality elects, and Rhode Island now has an 
unquestioned Democratic plurality. 





It is becoming plain that the exigencies 
of Republican politics in Philadelphia and 
cther large cities of the State have made 
necessary the defeat of the pending ballot- 
reform bill in the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
The Philadelphia J7¢ss, which is, for 
some inscrutable reason, almost invariably 
in favor of that kind of political re- 
form which its party refuses to adopt, says 
the ‘‘ Steering Committee” of the party in 
the Legislature has given orders that the 
bill must be beaten, and it thus warns the 
Republicans: ‘‘Such a course would prove 
the gravest mistake, and the Republican 
members who follow out such a policy will 
do their party a great wrong. It will pay to 
be fair and frank in this matter. The defeat 
of the ballot-reform measure now before the 
House, and the adoption of a scheme for 
a Constitutional Convention to be held 
at some distant time, means that the 
ballot-reform question is to be sidetrack- 
ed by this Legislature. That is the plain 
sense of it, and the people will not 
be fooled with the idea that it means 
anything else,” But the Republicans of 
the State are accustomed to the warnings of 
the Press, and are not likely to pay much 
heed to them. They remember that it 
threatened to ‘‘stand dumb” about Quay 
when the lid was taken off his State Trea- 
sury operations, and thatit has been defend- 








ing him with great volubility and shameless- 
ness ever since the lid was removed, saying, 
in fact, that the removal was the devilish 
work of free-traders. 





The enemies of ballot-reform legislation 
in this country have constantly taken pains 
to insist that this is ‘‘ un-American.” The 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette has sneered at 
itas ‘‘ kangaroo reform,” and Boutelle has 
denounced it as ‘‘a penal-colony institution.’’ 
It happens, however, that the secret ballot, 
which is the foundation of the reform, 
found a warm defender in the first session 
of the United States Senate as long ago as 
the year 1789. The matter came up in con 
nection with the subject of confirming nomi- 
nations. Vice-President Adams proposed 
that he should rise in the chair and ask each 
Senator how he would vote. Senator Ells- 
worth argued that voting by ballot suited 
bashful men best. Senator Maclay, the ra- 
dical Democrat of the body, replied (we 
quote from his diary): ‘‘ So far from ballot- 
ing being productive of cabailing, it was the 
very antidote against it; that men made 
bargains for certainties, but it was in vain to 
purchase or bargain for a vote by ballot 
which there was no certainty of the party ever 
obtaining, as he had no method of securing 
the performance of a promise or of knowing 
whether he was deceived or not.” The reso- 
lution in favor of a ballot was carried, but, 
so far as nominations were concerned, the 
matter was afterwards reconsidered, This 
argument of this early Democratic Senator 
has been used time and again in the recent 
discussion of ballot reform in the United 
States. It goes to the root of the whole 
matter, furnishing the reason why a secret 
ballot at the polls is a check on bribery and 
intimidation. That the Australians saw the 
force of it, as applied to popular elections, 
before we did, is no reason why it no longer 
holds good. 





One of the reasons why the prices of do- 
mestic wool have declined is that the wool- 
growers, putting their dependence on the 
tariff to keep out foreign wool and ward off 
competition, have allowed their own pro- 
duct to deteriorate in quality. The sheep 
are now imperfectly fed and cared for, 
and much extraneous matter is allowed 
to mingle with the fleece. The result, is 
that a large amount of Australian wool 
has been imported to take the place of 
this deteriorated domestic product. For 
many years the imports of Australian 
wool amounted only to 25,000 or 30,000 
bales per annum. Since the 6th of October 
last, when the McKinley tariff went into 
effect, the importations of this wool have 
reached 42,000 bales, That is, the arrivals 
for six months have been more than they 
ever were in any single year before, and the 
trade advices,are that when the next London 
sales take place, 12,000 bales more will be 
taken for New York and Boston. Probably 
before the end of the year 65,000 bales of 
the current Australian clip will have reach- 
ed this country. This spectacle has driven 
the tariff-mongering shepherds, who thought 
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Schedule F [the tobacco duty]-is a monu- 
mental folly of the McKinley Tariff Act.” 





The white population of the sixteen South- 
ern States and the District of Columbia has, 
during the last decade, increased 2,915,070, 
or at the rate of 23.18 per cent., as against a 
negro increase of 845.692, or at the rate of 
13 87 per cent. 
race population has been but recently an 


South 


In both of the States whose 


nounced, viz., Mississippi and 
lina, the 
absolutely greater than that of 
and in the former (but 


Caro 


negro gain since 1880 has been 
the whites, 
latter) 
greater In 
Mississippi the negro increase during the 
decade has exceeded that 
37,174, and in South Carolina 


Bitween the tenth and eleventh censuses the 


not in the 


it has been relatively on well. 
of the whites by 


by pa | ) S22 


negro population of South Carolina multi- 
plied at the rate of 14.59 per cent. and the 
white at the rate of 17.22 percent. In Mis 
sissippi the percentages of decennial increase 
were: colored 14 98 per cent., white 12.58 per 
cent. In the latter State there are now 208,013 
more negroes than whites, and in the former 
234,049 more. Comparing the statistics of 
the census of 1860 with those of the census 
of 1890, it appears that in each of the two 
States named the negroes have, in the thirty 
years intervening, grown somewhat more 
rapidly than the whites, and that as a conse 
quence the number of every 
10,000 of population, which was, in 1860 
5,528 in Mississippi and 5,859 in South Caro 


lina, had by 1890 increased to 5,798 in the 


negroes in 


former State and to 6,016 in the latter. 
Except in the States which lie south of 
the southern boundaries of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Arkansas, and east 


of the Sabine, there is no likelihood of the 
negro population 
whites, 


lina Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi 


ever outnumbering the 


for, except the States of South Caro- 
and Louisiana, there is no State in which the 
negroes constitute as much as two-fifths of 
the entire population. Moreover, in those of 
the more northern Southern States in which, 
asin Virginia and North Carolina, the negroes 


are proportionately most numerous, they 
are increasing very mucb more slowly than 
the whites. In the six far Southern 
States east of the Sabine, taken togeth 
er, the negroes now constitute a ma- 
jority of the entire population, but in 
the last decade they have increased very 
much less rapidly than the whites in 


Alabama, Fk 
ably less in South Carolina, h 


‘rida, and Louisians, appreci- 
ive not quite 
held their own in Georgia, and only in Mis- 
sissippi have they multiplied at a greater 
ratio. In these States the aggregate white 


population has increased 21.53 per cent. since 
1880, while the colored, if the census is to be 


relied on, has increased but 16.45 per cent. 





For twenty years the tide in the States in 
question was running the other way, and that 
to so great an extent that even now, after the 
white gains during the last decade, there are 
only 4,905 whites in every 10,000 of total popu- 
lation, as against 5,056 just before the out- 
break of the war. As the rate of the natural 





increase of the negroes since 1880 for the 


country asa whole has been probably between 
13 and 15 per cent., the six States named have 
native negro inhabi 


not only retained their 
taunts, but have absorbed negro immigrants 
from other States. The whit iin is due to 
the fact that the white immigration, 

i 


C8 per ial 


ly to Alabama and Fiorida, was still heavier 
Comparing the actual percentage of increase 
during the decade in the negro population 
of such States as have thus far been an 
nounced, with the rate of natura crease of 
the negro population as determined by the 
census, it appears that the number of negro 
immigrants to the States of Alabama, Missis 
sippi, and South Carolina is about as great 
as that of the negro emigrants from them; 
that the latter exceeds the former in t 

States of Delaware, K icky, Marviand, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Tenness« anal 
Virginia, while the reverse is the case in 


Arkansas, California, District of Columbia, 





F orida, Croorg a, Kansas I UISIADS l 1A 
ard West Virginia. In other words, there 
is unquestionably a& moveme f negro 
population from the more northern Southern 
States to the States « f the far South and 
Southwest, end probably als rthward to 
the ld free States 

On March 15 the projec s pension law 
was subn i to the Swiss peo and r 
iected by a vote of 52,462 against 91.679 
The law proposed to give to Federa Fi 
{ naries and ofticia's w ’ account of 
ace or other infirmity, had be« incapa 
ble of discharging their duties, and wh 
had been at eas ech years » the 
service, a pension amounting to not less 
than 25 or more than WO per cent. of 
their salarv, and iz case to exceed 
2,000 francs In ex ej a. Cases, after 
thirty years of faithful service the law per 

ut of 60 per cent. of the salary, 


mitted a pension 
» | 
A 


n exceed the 


ut in no case could such pensi 


sum of 2,500 francs. In Switzerland 6,829 
officials, or SO per cent. of the entire person- 
nel of the Federal Administration, are con- 
nected with the Post-office. Of these 6,829 


persons 2.262 receive a salary of only 1,000 
francs, 2.237 receive from 1.000 to 1,500 
franes, 1,107 from 1,500 to 2,000 frances, 405 
from 2,000 to 2,500 francs, 202 from 2,500 
to 3.000 frances 01 from 3 600 to 3.500 
francs, 168 from 3,500 to 4,000, and 57 re- 
ceive 4.000 francs The necessity of the 
pension law is therefore perfect y apparent, 


and it would at present require an annual 


expenditure of 


Not merely as a matter of simple justice to 


only about 130,000 francs, 
poorly paid subordinate officials, but also as 
a means of increasing the efficiency of the 
public service by enabling sickly and super- 
annuated persons to retire without danger of 
starvation, some such legislation is impera- 
tively demanded. Only thecities of Geneva 
and Bale accepted the proposed law by a 
vote of nearly three to one; but the rural dis- 
tricts and the working classes of the other 
towns voted it down by a majority of 260,- 
788. The result was due partly to ignorance, 
but still more to deep-seated jealousy and 
suspicion of whatever seems to savor of bu- 
reaucracy. 
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THE ITALIAN TROUBLE. 


Tue withdrawal of the Italian Minister from 
Washington as a mark of the dissatisfaction 
of his Government with the answer he has 
received to the remonstrances addressed to 
Mr, Blaine touching the New Orleans lynch- 
ing affair is, of course, greatly to be regret- 
ted. But we think its diplomatic importance 
may be overestimated, even though nothing 
worse is likely to happen. There is really 
hardly any material in the case for diplo- 
matic discussion. As regards those victims 
who were American citizens, the Italian Gov- 
ernment has no charge of them whatever, 
any more than of any other American citi- 
zens, It cannot call the American Govern- 
ment, either State or Federal, to account for 
anything that has happened to them. They 
had repudiated their allegiance to the King 
of Italy in a way which the Italian Govern- 
ment recognizes as valid. As regards those 
who were still Italian subjects, the case is 
equally clear. They lived at New Orleans 
under the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion concluded in 1871 between Italy and 
the United States, through Mr. George P. 
Marsh, then our Minister. Article i, secures 
for Italian citizens sojourning in the United 
States ‘‘ the same rights, privileges, favors, 
immunities, and exemptions for their 
commerce and navigation as the natives of 
the country wherein they reside.” Art. ii. 
secures to them the same trading rights and 
privileges as the natives, Art. iii, is, how- 
ever, the one which has a direct bearing on 
the New Orleans incident, and we copy the 
first clause of itin full. The second clause 
simply provides for the exemption of Italian 
residents here from compulsory service in 
the American army or navy, or in any judi- 
cial or municipal office : 


‘The citizens of each of the high contract- 
ing parties shall receive in the States and 
Territories of the other the most constant pro 
tection and security for their persons and | ro- 
perty, and shall enjoy in this respect the same 
rights and privileges asare or shall be granted 
to the natives, on their submitting themselves 
to the conditions imposed on the natives.” 


Now, what would or could be done by 
the State and Federal Governments to punish 
such offences as the slaughter of the prison- 
ers in the New Orleans jail, supposing the 
victims to have been natives? The State 
Government could have indictments pre- 
sented to the Grand Jury by the District 
Attorney against such of the rioters as 
could be identified, for murder or man- 
slaughter, and, if the Grand Jury found 
true bills, could have them prosecuted 
either to conviction or acquittal by 
a petty jury. Here its powers would be 
exhausted, and nothing could enlarge them 
except an amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion. In addition to this, however, we pre- 
sume the relatives of the slain cou'd bring 
civil actions for damages against the county 
and also against individual rioters. We do 
not speak on tbis point with confidence be- 
cause we have not the Louisiana law before 
us, but it is very certain that if the relatives 
can do this, they cannot do anything more 
than this, The county and the rioters may 
be liable to them in damages, and, if they are, 





the damages must be recovered in the courts 
by suits instituted and prosecuted by the 
relatives themselves. The State itself can- 
not be sued. 

What can the United States do? Nothing 
more than the King of Italy himself. It 
cannot interfere forcibly in State affairs 
except on the demand of the Governor or 
Legislature. It has no jurisdiction of offences 
against person or property in the States. 
It could not assume it, except as the King 
of Italy might, by force of arms. Even 
if it had jurisdiction of such offences, it 
wou!d have to punish them in precisely the 
same manner as the State—that is, it would 
have to have indictments found by the 
Grand Jury, and have the case tried 
before a petty jury, and, as all criminal 
offences triable in Federal Courts are, under 
the Constitution, triable only ‘‘ by an impar- 
tial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed,” 
these Federal juries would be composed 
of exactly the same material as the State 
juries, 

All these peculiarities of our jurisprudence 
are things of which the Italian Government 
was aware when it made the treaty of 
1871, and of which every foreigner who 
comes here for business or pleasure is bound 
to take note at his peril. Every traveller or 
sojourner must be assumed to have con- 
sidered, before entering a foreign country, 
the various risks, whether political, physical, 
or legal, to which he would be exposed during 
his stay, whether through defects of the 
laws or the absence of law. But no civilized 
government ever acknowledges that the pro- 
tection it supplies for the persons and pro- 
perty of its own citizens is not good enough 
for strangers. 

Secretary Blaine’s answer to Baron Fava 
is very neat and cumplete, and puts the 
whole case in a nutshell. It makes the posi- 
tion of the Italian Government difficult 
to comprehend, The Italy of to-day is very 
far away in matters of government 
from the old Italy of 1840, when any 
Italian Government could seize any man 
it pleased, and either expel him from the coun- 
try, or clap him in prison for an indefinite pe- 
riod without trial. Italians understand and 
are practising with great success a govern- 
ment of Jaw and liberty. An Italian can- 
not, under his own Constitution, be pun- 
ished for anything without a trial by 
legal tribunals. We are surprised, therefore, 
to find the Marquis di Rudini maintaining 
‘* Italy’s right to demand and obtain punish- 
ment of the New Orleans murderers” of the 
President. The President has, as we have 
just shown, no more power to punish mur- 
derers than the Marquis himself. Demands 
of this sort are, in fact, not now addressed 
to any but semi-barbarous Governments like 
Turkey, Morocco, Russia, and China, where 
the Executive can at any moment give a man 
a dozen, or send him to the mines for life by 
‘administrative order.” What constitutional 
governments are asked to do in case of in- 
jury to foreigners is to put the Jaw in motion 
for the punishment of the offenders—not to 
guarantee a verdict of guilty. Considering, 
too, what foreiguers have suffered, ever since 











the present kingdom of Italy wasestablished , 
from Italian brigands, both in Sicily and on 
the mainland, through the inefficiency of the 
police and the courts and the demoralization 
of the population, it seems asif a less peremp. 
tory tone in demanding justice in this case 
would have been more becoming. The Mar. 
quis di Rudini could hardly have been sterner 
if he had been asking for justice against 
the murderers of two respectable Italian 
merchants or tourists, instead of two es. 
caped cut-throats, whose landing in this 
country at all might fairly be considered an 
offence against its peace and dignity. 

At the same time it will not do to ignore 
or deny the fact that the inability of the 
Federal Government to set on foot, in its 
own courts, prosecutions for injuries to 
foreigners, is a serious defect in the law. |: 
ought to be able to erder the indictment 
of the New Orleans rioters before its own 
Grand Jury, through its own District Attor- 
ney, try them before its own courts, and 
carry out the sentence through its own mir- 
shal. The Supreme Court bas intimatid 
that legislation for this purpose would 
be constitutional, and it ought to be 
one of the first pieces of work of the 
next Congress. We donot know what Mr. 
Blaine means when he says that ‘‘ the United 
States has distinctly recognized the principle 
of indemnity to those Italian subjects who 
may have been wronged by a violation of 
the rights secured by the treaty with 
the United States of February 26, 1871.’ 
There was no such recognition in the 
case of the attack on Spaniards in New 
Orleans in 1850, or of the attack on the 
Chinese at Rock Springs in 1885. In the 
Jatter case an indemnity was voted, but it 
was expressly stated at the time that it was 
a matter of grace, not of right. In other 
words, any acknowledgment of ‘‘ the princ’- 
ple” has been expressly guarded against by 
Mr. Webster and by Mr. Evarts and Mr. Buy- 
ard. But Congress will doubtless be willing 
to follow the Chinese precedent in this case 
and vote the money. We must add that Mr. 
Blaine, in his letter to Gov. Nicholls of Marc): 
15, immediately after the massacre, rather de 
livered himself, dialectically speaking, into 
the hands of the enemy, by asking the 
Governor to ‘‘ codperate with the President in 
maintaining the obligations of the United 
States towards Italian subjects ” who might 
be exposed to further violence in New Or- 
leans. There is not much difficulty in con- 
struing this into an acknowledgment that 
the President is, conjointly with the Gov- 
ernor, responsible for the peace of that 
city. 








BRAZILIAN VIEWS OF THE TREATY. 


White the reciprocity arrangement with 
Brazil was being received in this country 
with comparative indifference, in Brazil it 
was exciting an agitation that has at times 
been violent. Feeling against President, 
or Dictator, Fonseca ran high, both on ac- 
count of the nature of the treaty itself and 
the way in which it was negotiated, It 
was concluded as an arbitrary act of 
the ‘‘ Provisional Government,” with no 
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reference whatever to the Congress, just 
on the eve of the adoption of a Consti- 
tution which specifically requires all treaties 
to be submitted to the approval of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The matter was 
brought up in the Constituent Congress on 
February 11, when two motions were made 
by prominent delegates calling for the sus- 
pension of the treaty until it could be 
acted upon by the Congress to be here- 
after elected. These motions went over 
without action, as did another approving 
the treaty. But the general conviction 
appears to have been expressed by the 
Jornal do Commercio—a paper that approves 
the treaty, or at least wishes it given a fair 
trial—when it said, ‘‘The treaty shouid 
never have been negotiated in such a secret 
fashion, without consulting the views of the 
States or our commercial and industrial in- 
terests.” Indeed, Fonseca’s action in the 
premises, and his general disregard of the 
Congress, developed the unexpected and pow- 
erful opposition to his election to the Presi- 
deney, and the large minority vote for Pru- 
dente de Moraes shows how strong is the hos- 
tility tothe policy of the Government. In fact, 
even since Fonseca’s election this hostility 
has not subsided, and a meeting was held on 
March 13, attended by a large number of 
Senators, and Deputies, and journalists, at 
which it was resolved to publish a solemn 
protest against the proceedings of the Gov- 
ernment—particularly against the treaty 
with the United States. 
Turning to less official expressions of opin- 
ion, we find the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the republic almost 
unanimous in opposition to the treaty. Pro- 
test after protest has been drawn up by 
industrial and commercial associations in 
different parts of the country, expressing 
alarm at the impending ruin of nascent or 
even established manufactures. The flour- 
ing-mills will have to close, their owners say. 
Sugar-refining will come to an end, say the 
men interested in that business. So, too, 
many branches of agriculture and fishery 
are in dread of the deadly competition 
of the United States. The organs of foreign 
capital in Brazil are, of course, dead against 
the treaty. The French merchants particu- 
larly are aroused, and it is announced that 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
already telegraphed a demand that the same 
concessions be made to French imports as to 
American. This was done at the urging of 
the French Chamber of Commerce for the 
Export Trade. Ona the other hand, the pro- 
ducers of sugar, coffee, hides, and rubber 
ure Well pleased. The Litario de TFernam- 
uco, speaking for the sugar-growers of its 
State, says that ‘‘the patriotic Government 
of Brazil deserves the thanks of the coun- 
try.” 
That the Government itself is disturbed at 
the general outcry, is clear from the labored 
efence of the treaty made in the Diario 
l—a defence, it is safe to say, which 
will not be reproduced by our Department 
! State. This official organ of the Brazilian 
Government expresses its surprise that such 
hubbub should have been stirred up over 
It goes on to recite 
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the well-known figures of Brazilian-Ameri- 
can trade, showing how much more the 
United States buy of Brazil than does 
Brazil of the United States. Then it adds 
that already the Brazilian tariff admits 
free of duty almost all the articles of Ameri- 
can export which appear to be most favored 
by the treaty, such as wheat and machinery, 
It argues, further, that, in the case of the 
manufactured articles that are to have the 
advantage of 25 per cent. reduction from the 
general tariff rates, the effect upon the 
Brazilian market is going to be scarcely per- 
ceptible. This contention it proves, fur 
thermore, by an array of figures in analysis 
of the exact effect to be expected from the 
reduction on American goods. It shows 
that this reduction applies mostly to articles 
now taxed at a comparatively low rate in the 
tariff—from 10 to 20 per cent.—and figures 
out the real reduction for American exports 
to be no more than from 3 to 9 per cent. on 
the total cost. 
lows: 


Then it sums up as fol 


“Any one who knows the prices of the larger 
part of American product(s, and who will com- 
pare them with similar articles of Europear 
manufacture, will find no cause for alarm in 
the figures we have given, for although it is 
true that the treaty favors American merchan 
dise, the difference is not enough to make uy 
for the lower prices of European manufacture-, 
and consequently the treaty will not perceptibly 
or permanently affect our commercial ex 
changes with Europe.” 


Very similar is the opinion of the io 
News, which says of cotton manufactures 


“In that particular, our English friends 
may rest content. The retuction of 25 per 
cent, will scarcely equalize the original 
cost to the importer, while the unwilling- 
ness of the North Americans to establish gom- 
mercial houses in Brazil, and to give the custo- 
mary crejits, will de-trov the very slight ad- 
vantage given them by the treaty.” 






One curious feature of the whole discus 
sion in Brazil is the entire oversight of the 
fact that we are really making noequivalent 
concessions to Brazilian exports. Every 
thing that the so-called treaty declares shall 
be free of duty is made so for all the wor'd by 
our general tariff. No one Knows better 
than Minister Mendon¢a that the threat of 
taxing Brazilian exports by Presidential 
proclamation, in pursuance of the recipro 
city clause in the McKinley Bill, is the 
merest brutum fulmen — especially 
last November. In fact, this Braziltan 
agreement is precisely along tl 
a treaty which Mr. Blaine was prepared 
to negotiate in case the McKinley Bill did 
not make sugar free. When sugar was 
made free, and coffee, hides, and rubber 
were left free, it was supposed that the treaty 





i€ iines of 


had fallen to the ground, as there could no 
longer be any reason ferit. Indeed, Minis 
ter Mendonca admitted as much. Why, then, 
it should have been reverted to in the form 
of a pure gift from Brazil is a mystery 
which has not yet been solved. It would 
not be strange if it should turn out to have 
been a quid pr i 


q wo on Fonseca’s part, in 
return for his early recognition by our 
Government, or some other unknown con- 
sideration. What is perfectly clear is, that if 
it should prove to favor American trade to 
the extent that has been claimed for it, it 
will not be allowed to stand by the Brazilian 











Congress. If, on the other hand, it has no 
practical effect, as is most likely, it will be 
looked at with indifference both in Brazil 
and in Europe. 


THE NEW COMMONWEALTH 


Tue Federation Convention in Sydney, 
New South Wales, that has just virtually 
completed its labors by adopting the title of 
**The Commonwealth of Australia,” grew 
out of the same dcsire that led to the work 
of the Philadelphia Convention in 1787—the 
desire for a more perfect union, The union 
effected by the act creating the Federal 


Council in 1885 was weak and inefticient. 


Not only were the powers of the 
Council extremely limited, but its mem 
bership did not include representatives 
of all the colonies. Although Southern Aus 


tralia’s reluctance to enter the confederation 
Was soon Zealand 


and New South Wales was more persistent, 


overcome, that of New 


It was contended by the New Zealanders 
that the 1,200 miles separating them from 
the Australian continent made closer politi 
cal connection with their sister colonies tm 
practic able. TI ey feared, too, that the move 
ment was not altogether loval to the mother 
country, and they did not wish to take a step 


‘ ’ * - ¥ } ‘ > "FY . 
al might resu In seVering their connec 


n with the British crown. The reluctance 

f New South Wales had a different basis 

This « iv has pursued, with great advan 
tage to hers he policy of free trade; in 
the race for commercial supremacy she has 


utstripped her strong protectionist neigh 
Her fear has been that if she 
confederation, she 

led to abandon that part 
least that gave her 
with the outside world. 





ynies were induced, how- 


ever, to send delegates to the Sydney Con- 





n, Which included delegates from Vic- 
toria, Queens’and, South Australia, and 
Tasmania But it still remains to be seen 
whether the work of the Convention has 

heir objections, and 
y will enier tl 
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ic proposed con- 
yy assenting to the new Constitu- 


So far as reported in the despatches to this 
country, this Constitution is modelled closely 
on that of the United States. There isa 
Senate having a territorial basis and a con- 
inuous existence; the members are elected 
or six years, one-half retiring every three 
years. The membership of the House is 
based on population and universal suffrage; 
the term is for three years, There is a Cabi- 
net of seven members, who may sit in either 

The Executive is the appointee of the 
Crown, but his term of office is not fixed. 
The judicial system is similar to’ ours, 
except that there is an appeal! frem its 
decisions to the home Government.  Al- 
though a desire was manifested in the de- 
bates in the Convention to use the Federal 
Council as a basis for the new government, 


house 


te « 


it appearsto have been regarded as too weak 
and inefficient to serve any useful purpose. 
It could take original action only on a 
few subjects, and on other subjects it could 
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act only when they had heen referred 
to it by the legislatures of at least two 
States. It had no authority over the com- 
mercial relations of the colonies, and was 

® powerless to levy taxes or make appropria- 
tions. Under the new Constitution, how- 
ever, these two subjects are reserved to the 
National Assembly for original action. 
Should the Constitution be adopted, this 
Assembly will probably be called upon to 
solve the tariff question in such a way as to 
please Victoria and not offend New South 
Wales—a task that will undoubtedly 
tax its wisdom and patience to an extreme 
degree, 

The formation of the Commonwealth, 
if successfully carried out, as it doubtless 
will be, foreshadows before many years 
trouble for both Germany and France 
in the Southern Pacific. The shortcomings 
of the mother country in that region which 
the colonies have felt most keenly have been 
her acquiescence in the occupation of half 
the great island of New Guinea by Germany, 
and her acquiescence in the possession of 
New Caledoniaas a penal station by France. 
Both these islands are in Austraiian waters, 
and Australia owns one-half of New Guinea. 
Nothing can be more certain than that, as 
the new Commonwealth grows, notice to 
quit will be served on both France and Ger- 
many, and that somehow the power to en- 
force it will be provided. One of the many 
extracrdinary things about this new re- 
public is, that the warmth and dryness 
of the climate have apparently added to 
instead of diminishing the physical vigor 
and energy of the original stock. In 
every athletic sport, and especially in 
rowing and cricket, the Australians are fully 
amatch for the English, and they occupy 
a foremost rank among the equestrian races 
of the world. They not only have the finest 
bucking horses in the world, but they have 
the men who can ride them best. That 
the Commonwealth will turn out as good 
soldiers and sailors as ever fought by land 
or sea, there is no doubt whatever, and any 
Power in the world which tries to stay in 
the Australasian seas against the will of Aus- 
tralians, when once they begin to feel them- 
selves a nation, will have a very hard time. 





© 4 THE MAFIA. 
Rome, March 20, 1891. 

THE recent tragedy at New Orleans fur- 
nishes a terrible commentary on the character 
of the Italian secret societies of which the 
chief are the Mafia in Sicily and the Camorra 
in Naples. The Mafia, under one designation 
or another, runs back into the middle ages, 
It then punished crimes against itself by the 
same standards that the Government estab- 
lished, with one exception—it had no degrees 
of penalty: death was the only punishment it 
could inflict. A man who had injured one of 
the Mafiosi bad his hand cut off; if he had 
overheard the secrets of the assce ation he bad 
his ears cut off; and if he had seen too much be 
had the skin of his forehead flayed and turned 
down over his eyes—but these were only the 
tokens of the reasons for his removal: he was 
killed first and the mutilation was only the 
intimation to his friends, Under the Bour- 
bons, no measures the civil authorities could 











employ had the least effect on the organiza- 
tion; its simplest form was brigandage and se- 
questration of the person, to be held to ransom, 
default of which implied death. Members of 
the Mafia in the cities kept watch on the move- 
mentsof people of wealth, and sent messengers 
to their cc lleagues outside to give information 
of them, so that they might be taken with the 
least trouble, and the spies bad their percent- 
age of the ransom. When Sicily was annexed 
to Italy, the outlawry was increased by the 
addition of the partisans of the Bourbons, who 
pretended to be in insurrection. The disorders 
were suppressed by the bersaglieri, who scour- 
ed the country and tried by drum-head court- 
martial all the men they caught with arms, or 
who were accused of brigandage, and shot the 
cordemned on the spot. Since the reéstablish- 
ment of the civil law in the island, there has 
been a slight recrudescence of the Mafia, and 
a few cases of sequestration of the person, but 
foreigners have been respected for the most 
part with great scrupulousne:s, Minor crimes 
are still to a large extent protected by the or- 
ganization, but the policy of the Government 
has been one of steady legal pressure and 
change of venue to the continent for the trial 
of the criminals, and this is gradually para- 
lyzing the Mafia. 

The organization is probably stronger to-day 
in Louisiana than in Sicily, for the active pur- 
suit of the actual offenders has driven many 
of the worst of them out of the country, and 
their best field of operations seems to have been 
our Southern States, whose climate agrees 
with their habits, and where wealth offers 
them attractions, It is well known in Italy 
that the dregs of the criminal population of 
Sicily and Naples are in Louisiana; and, trans- 
planted to a new and almost virgin soil, where, 
too, a certain old infirmity of the law has pre- 
disposed to violence and short roads to justice, 
it was certain that the Mafia would become a 
danger to society. ‘This is so well recognized 
by reasonable Italians that they admit a palli- 
ation for the summary justice of New Orleans, 
and acknowledge that the case is a difficult 
one to deal with by strictly lawful means, 
The first expressions of indignation were natu- 
rally very strong, but there is a moderation in 
the later comments due to the facts having 
come to knowledge and to previous acquaint- 
ance with the feferrima causa of conflict. 

The flagrantly criminal character of a large 
portion of the Italian emigration to the South- 
ern States is too well known here to permit 
their countrymen at home to doubt that the 
authorities at New Orleans have a knotty prob- 
lem to deal within the Mafia, and it is admit- 
ted that the extermination of the organization 
is necessary to order, and that the longer the 
efficient remedies are neglected the worse the 
evil will become. The only efficient remedy is 
the suppression of the Mafia. There is no 
question that at present the tendency of the 
criminal classes in the south of Italy, where 
those classes most abound, is to emigrate to 
the Southern States of America, and some- 
thing might be done to check the influx by a 
law that every immigrant must be furnished 
with a passport in which his non-responsibility 
to the Italian Jaw shall be stated and endorsed 
by the American consul at the port. Every 
emigrant from Sicily is suspicious, and the 
authorities, in default of any pressure on the 
part of the American Government, will take 
no precaution to prevent a known criminal 
from escaping to the United States, where he 
will give the Italian authorities no further 
trouble, This is natural, but the desire to pro- 
tect the honest and industrious Italian emi- 
grants to America may induce the King’s 








Government toenter into arrangements which 
will secure this, and at the same time lead to 
the discovery of some of the criminals wanted 
for offences at home. 

The honest Sicilian is an emigrant whose 
value to the United States is great, but the 
proportion of such in the mass of emigration is 
very small, and should be looked after. The 
late and present Prime Ministers of Italy are 
both Sicilians, as have been many of the ablest 
statesmen of Italy during the years since the 
annexation. I have been surprised, in making 
the acquaintance of the islanders and seeing 
their work, at their energy and administra- 
tive ability, so different from what we are ac- 
customed to associate with the south-ital.an 
mind; but the fact is that they are superior in 
this respect to the inhabitants of the southern 
provinces of the peninsula, This, coupled with 
their prolonged existence under the rule of the 
Bourbons, which was only the recognition « 
illegality and official robbery, 1s probably the 
cause of the long persistence of the conditions 
of brigandage and secret organization against 
the law which have obtained in the island, 
However this may be, I can assure the people 
of New Orleans that unless they take sume 
radical measures against the Mafia as such, so 
asto make the belonging to it an offence against 
the law, they are not likely to suppress it, un- 
less by expelling from the State all Italians— 
which is more difficult, Da 


A DAY WITH FATHER NEWMAN. 
MARLESFORD, Ena., March 18, 1891. 

In the autumn of 1859, while crossing the 
Atlantic from Liverpool to the United States, 
1 made the acquaintance of a compatriot, 
Father T., who had then for some time | een 
associated with the celebrated Dr. J. H. New- 
man, subsequently raised to the cardinalate. 
Both of us intended to return to England in 
the course of the next spring; and Father T. 
expressed a hope that, as he was pretty ceriain 
of preceding me, I would call on him at 
Edgbaston, if I chanced to take Birmingham 
on my way to Scutbampton and Calcutta. 

The following March found me at Birming- 
ham, whence, one morning, after an early 
breakfast, I drove out to Edgbaston. The ser- 
vant who answered the bell at the oratory 
could tell me nothing about Father T., except 
that he was still away. Unsatisfied with this 
scanty information, | gave him my card, ask- 
ing him to go and ascertain, if he could, some- 
thing more definite. He came back with the 
message that Dr. Newman wished me to come 
in. 

Despatching my errand to the famous Doctor 
as expeditiously as I was able, I was about to 
withdraw, when he requested me to be seated. 
I accepted his invitation, On my soon again 
offering to take my leave, I was once more po- 
litely detained by him, with the assurance 
that he was quite at leisure. I resumed my 
seat, 

Since I had spoken of Father T. as my fe!- 
low-countryman, Dr. Newman was aware of 
my nationality. America, its people, and 
everything relating to both were, evidently, 
in spite of his perceptible antipathy to them, 
objects of interest to him. We talked on and 
on, he putting questions innumerable relativ« 
to them, and I replying to the best of my 
knowledge. Among the various Americans 
regarding whom Le manifested curiosity, Dr. 
O, A. Brownson seemed to be foremost, Hav- 
ing read all the writings of that indefatigable 
and ingenious speculator, and being familiar 
with the history of his multifarious career, | 
had much to communicate which my interlocu- 
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tor owned to be new to him. In time, how- 
ever, our conversation turned to India, where, 
as I had incidentally mentioned, I had spent a 
good number of years, including the momentous 
period of the mutinies of 1857. It turned 
out that I was the only actual witness of Sepoy 
atrocities that he had met with; and, before 
we had done with the subject, he drew from 
me many particulars of horrors and suffer- 
ings which I desired, as I still in vain desire, 
sh uld pass from my memory. But finally we 
got on the topic of Hindu philosophy, in the 
study of which I had of late been zealously 
engaged, To this my untiring interrogator 
pinned me for a full hour and more,when, just 
as [ was protesting, with reference to some- 
thing demanded of me, that the point would 
require a whole day to develop and expound 
satisfactorily, the bell rang for dinner. Pressed 
to accompany him and refresh myself, if I 
could be content with monastic fare, nothing 
loth, after the compulsory exhaustion I bad 
undergone, I followed my host to the refectory. 

Tne four sides of the refectory were wains- 
coted. Near two of them that formed an 
angle stood small detached tables, each for a 
single person, with a form behind. The com- 
pany consisted of nine or ten Fathers of the 
Oratory and myself. Roast-beef, potatoes, 
bread, beer, and a plain pudding composed 
our meal. These were passed from the kitchen 
through an opening in one side of the room, 
and were handed round by one Father after 
another. While we were dining, as if the 
promotion of dyspepsia were a disci; line of 
piety, strict silence was observed by all, and 
yet mental entertainment was considerately 
provided, Diagonally opposite to the corner 
where the rows of tables met was an ambo, 
perched in which a young man, habited priest- 
wise, read for our edification. First he gave 
us achapter of the New Testament, of course 
from the Vulgate, Then followed, also in 
Latin, legends of several saints commemorated 
on the day that was passing. Last of all, we 
were treated to what I recognized as from 
Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,’ To that work, 
certainly, as to many others by the same py- 
rotechnie rhapsodist, the remark of Lord 
Macaulay is applicable, that its author ‘‘ might 
as well write in Irving’s unknown» tongue, at 
” It appeared to me, then, in no wise 
singular that Dr, Newman, with his critical 
sense of good English, after listening for a 
few minutes to the uncouth and s; asmodic 
jargon that was stunning us, put up his hand, 
impatiently exclaiming ‘‘ Sufficit.” Cartyle 
being thus summarily dismissed, we finished 
ur repast without a word spoken by any one, 

Thanks being duly transacted, Dr. Newman 
informed me that “recreation ” 


o1ce, 


was next in 

order, Naturally enough, the term set me 
njecturing. I thought of leap-frog, summer- 
saults, hide-and-seek, and sundry other guile- 
ss diversions of like kind, though on!y to re- 
ct the idea of them, in favour of no idea what- 
ver. But I was not long held in suspense. 
‘leaded by the Doctor, we proceeded to a spa- 
us apartment where a large grate was in 
iull blaze. In front of the fire, chairs were dis- 
sed in a semi-circle, We took our seats; 
ind isoon discovered that the “ recreation” 
‘my solemn companions was general conver- 
sation. Aad very much indeed, both as to 
opics and as to tone, was it the conversation 
f the profane world, Through an aperture in 
ne side of the room, just as in the refectory, 
reature-comforts were handed in for us; only 
‘ey were now merely supplementary tea and 
iscuits, All the waiting was done by Dr. 
‘ewman. There being no novelty to me in 
experience of ‘ the pride that apes humility,” 








so often discernible in professional nuggets 
of the salt of \he earth, this ostenta- 
tious exhibition of servitorship did not, 
{ confess, affect me agreeably. Nor did 
I see anything to admire in an_inci- 
dent which happened while we were sipping 
our tea. One of the Fathers, finding his cup 
unpalatable, made a wry face, on noticing 
which, Dr. Newman seized the cup, and insist 
ed on bringing him another, at the same time 
patting the fastidious shaveling on the shoul- 
der, and coaxing him, ;recisely as if he were 
a little girl in a pet. 

The “recreation” in which I participated 
was, in part, not such as I would have chosen, 
For many years I had then been accustomed, 
as I have been accustomed still more years 
since, to be regarded, because of being an ob- 
sc.re American, as, at best, an anthropical or 
anthropoidal phenomenon, a creature that 
must needs speak barbarously, that knew no- 
thing, and that could have no ideas, principles, 
or aims but the most reprehensible and sordid. 
When cast among persons who, by their inter- 
rogatories or comments, have plainly signified 
that such was their preconceived estimate of 
me, [| have always been as sparing of speech as 
was practicable, and, consequently, have been 
the more free to listen and to reflect. And so 
it Was on the occasion in question. | learned 
much more from my opinionated inquisitors 
than they learned from me. And one of the 
things which | learned was, that Englishmen, 
in changing from Protestants to Romanists, 
are the same as everin the article of ignorance 
touching Americans, and in the contempt for 
them which, even to this hour, forms a ec 
ventional feature of British tuition, With ths 
patience which abundant demand for practice 
of it had made easy to me, | once more under- 
vent a diatribe on what were taken for grant 
ed to be, without gainsay, the blemishes and 
shortcomings of my countrymen. 

Daylight was di-appearing tefore I left the 
Oratorians. The impression which they 
duced on me I lost no time in committing io 
paper, so that, in recounting it, I am n 
obliged to depend on recollection. Everything 
that bad passed before me bore, to my appre 
hension, the stamp of intellectual obliquity, 
ethical emasculation, grimace, hollowness, or 
histrionism. All was unreal, and almost al 
looked insincere, It seemed strange to me, in 


particular, if Dr. Newman 


could lastingly in 
fluence, in the least degree, ar 
what between ill-starred idiosynerasy and 
irrational tutoring, had ripened into senti 
mental visionaries and enthusiasts 


uk 
y but those who, 
i 





His allies 
were, manifestly, men of the same mould as 
himself; and his deliverance of some morbid 
half-poetical fancy, or subtile sophism, was 
what esyecially excited their delight and elicit- 
ed their applause. That, like their leader, they 
were persons grown incapable of seeing truth 
inadry fight,and that they saw it through ahaze 
of fantastic theory and refracting prejudice, 
was, tome, a lifelong student of theology, but, for 
all that, still an unresolved investigator, palpa- 
ble bey Il bad read and re- 
read all that Dr. Newman had published ; and 
the man bimself was just what I expected 
from the author. 
his Speeches, aptly characterizes the jesuitica! 





d all mistaking. 


Lord Macaulay, in one of 


“Tract Number Ninety” as “ta set of quibbles, 
under cover of which a divine may hold the 
worst doctrines of the Church of Reme, and 
may hold with them the best benefice of the 
Church of Engiand.” The corcoctor of that 
Tract did not, when I was brought face to face 
with him, disappoint me at all in bis favour. 
As many are well aware, Mr. Charles Kings- 
ley could easily have produced, if he had but 











had the patience to search long enough, re- 
peated proofs of the grave disingenuousness 
which he laid at the door of Dr. Newman. One 
such proof, unless [am greatly mistaken, of- 
fers itself in what is about to be cited, namely, 
a passage occurring in p. 21 of Dr. Newman's 


Callista,’ pullisbed in 1S36; 


* Under the cross were two or (hree pictures, 
or, rather, sketches In the centre stoi the 
Blessed Virgin, with hands spread out in 
prayer, attended by Aposties Peter 


and Paul, on her: 
representation were ‘ 
walls the words ‘ \dvoecata nostra,’ a tithe which 
the earliest antiquity bestows upon her 





An eminent doctor of divinity was once in- 


spired to discharyze his spleen on me, as an Ame 





rican, because lL approved of the measures taken 
to res‘ore the integrity of the Union. One day, 
in conversation with this ps und scholar, lay- 
ing before him e words just quote lremark- 
ed that the phrase ‘earliest antiquity” could 
not there possibly point to any age Inter than 
the paulopost-apostolic, and added that, to the 
best 1 could discover, the term a fa Was, 
at that period, altogether unknow: What 
ground, then, l went on to ask, was there for 
the allegation that the primitive Chr.stians 
gave to the mother of Jesus the ep thet * our 
advocate” # A how, i ere Was irrecusa- 
t suthority t at designa her, « i 
“e estant at sup} i he New 
Lestamner bw « Te | ra . eny 
that be le tit t be Roman @ mmu ' 
My inte utor, Ww had | g teen an i 

mate ft lof Dr. Newma Ave me no re 
piv l asec} i t ¢ mia st he an- 
£ ¥ Siler j ¥ <a w~ tha I was t suhbe 
mill my licu s » ese i ‘ + i 
to draw r than uneomp!imentars in- 


ferences from this Vasiveness, li Was not tor 


Want of tryir 

It may t almost la own as an histori- 
eal fact, that tt mvVstica t Te'a 1 and 
orthodoxy will stand or fall togethe So 
writes | New? an, ie Essay on the De- 
v me { Christian Doctrine and the 
passage Is noteWorthy, ior We see in it a man 


who deems himself not far from being a pro- 
phet, and who, as an arbitrary fantast, takes 
iJacob Boehme. Nor did 





was what he 
was, Nevertheless, the grief and veneration 
r 
f 





his death, 
found expression in the English press, coul 
ave been foreseen Those who knew him best 
bave all concurred in representing bim as dis- 
tingui-bed, constitutionally, by melancholy, 
superstition, and unreasoning self-will; and he 
was, thus, except asto his mysticism, typically 
Engiish. And again, be had rendered himself 
famous. In our own time, more than was ever 
t re, his countrymen stand con- 
spicuous as hero- worshippers; and in him they 
recognized a hero preéminently sharing their 
national characteristics And this was enough 


secure for him their reverent homage, 


to 

though millions of them could not but acknow- 
ledge that his aspirations were such as, if rea- 
lized, would go far to extinguish genuine en- 
lightenment, and wou'd operate to enslave the 
world once more to the execrable tyranny and 
the ridiculous mummeries of mendacious and 


self-seeking priestcraft, F. H, 


COLUMBIANA. 


FLORENCE, March, 1891, 

At Genoa and here I have been made cogni- 
zant of the interest which Italy is of right take 
ing in the approaching anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. I had an interview at 
Genoa with some of the gentlemen engaged in 
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the effurt which the Italian Government is 
now committed to make in demonstration of 
the leading position which Italians gained in 
the earliest stages of the development of Ame- 
rican gecgraphy. Every student of that pe- 
riod is impressed with the uncompensated 
mastery which fell to the lot of Italy in those 
days, in tbat she contributed Columbus and 
Cabot, Vespucius and Verrazzano to the solu- 
tion of the great cosmographical problem, 
while she failed to acquire a foothold in the 
land, It is to make this more abundantly evi- 
dent that the Italian Government has now 
planned the publication of a treasury of docu- 
mentary proofs in indication of her almost su- 
preme share in the great discovery. 

While in Paris, I saw in the study of Henry 
Harrisse the annotations which he had pre- 
pared on the 175 documents illustrative of Co 
lumbus which are to constitute a section of 
the great work. It was some time since an- 
nounced that he was to have the care of this 
portion on Columbus. It will be remembered 
that, a year or two ago, Harrisse addressed an 
open letter to the Government at Rome, urg- 
ing the official publication of these documents 
as Italy’s contribution to the literature of the 
coming anniversary. That Government has 
accepted the suggestion; but, as i have said, it 
has enlarged its scope by associating with the 
labors of Columbus those of the other great 
navigators, which made the part of Italy so 
conspicuous in the discoveries of that time. 

The great need which the student now feels 
of further elucidation in respect to the career 
of Columbus is the recovery of the diplomatic 
correspondence of Spain and Portugal with 
the Papal Court, which led to the bull of de- 
marcation in 1493. It has long been suppos- 
ed that the archives of the Vatican would reveal 
something. The truthis, that, though the doors 
of that repository have been of late years left 
ajar, the student makes his researches there 
under the utmost difficulties. No official war- 
rant gives its bearer urrestricted access, and 
all that the inquirer can do is to ind cate what 
he wants, and let the custodians, who have no 
catalogue to aid them, bring what inclination, 
leisure, or acuteness prompts them to discover. 
Research by the student himself is in no valid 
sense yet permissible, Harrisse tells me that 
he has done the best he could under such re- 
straints to profit from the resources of the Va- 
tican, and he feels quite sure that there are 
still preserved there no maps or other impor- 
tant papers illustrating the bull of 1493, further 
than are already known. 

The few scholars interested in this field to 
the extent of appreciating MHarrisse’s best 
labors may indeed be counted almost on your 
fingers, and one could name two or three in 
Germany and perhaps as many in America, 
and pessibly one or two in France and Eng- 
land. This small body of students have fol- 
lowed his traces, not only in bis various mono- 
graphs, but in sundry periodicals of France, 
Italy, and Spain for a score of years or more, 
and know pretty well what he has been doing. 
His work has no quality for popular recogni- 
tion, and there has been no demand to trans- 
late his studies into English so that his coun- 
trymen—for he is an American citizen—could 
generally appreciate his labors. It will be re- 
membered that, in bis ‘ Vie de Colomb,’ he had 
indicated that be bad prepared a full bibliogra- 
phy of the works which had been written ex- 
clu-ively upon Columbus, then numbering 
about 600, The MS, bas since been enlarged 
and waits now for publication. 

Any one who has dealt with the history of 
the earlier voyages to America, say before 
1550—or better before 1525—knows how much 
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depend-, in settling some of the questions 
which surround them, upon the identification 
of persons often met with in the accounts un- 
der names difficult to distinguish. The stu- 
dies of Harrisse have been helped by the re- 
gistration whicb he has been accustomed to 
make of all these recurrent names, with a re- 
ference to the document wh ch contains each 
one, This material, alphabetized and unified, 
would be a valuable companion for any stu- 
dents in this field, and it is to be hoped that a 
publisher can be found for it, as Harrisse has 
now got it arranged, 

The work upon which his attention is now 
chiefly turned is a history of the discovery of 
North America. His earlier books on the 
Cabots, Cortereal, and other of the earliest 
explorers can be found in a few of our larger 
libraries, but they have failed of their full 
purpose, for the reason that what in them at- 
tracted a few students rendered an English 
version of them unadvisable in a publisher’s 
eyes, An English publisher has at last risked 
the undertaking, and Harrisse is now sending 
through the press in English a large book 
which will embrace the material of his earlier 
French pablications, reworked and amplified, 
I find in talking with him that he expects to 
have competent critics acknowledge that he 
has in good measure placed a new significance 
on much of this early history. He expects 
that it will be seen that Sebastian Cabot is not 
deserving of all that has been assigned to him, 
and that the map in gores which Henry 
Stevens brought forward a few years ago, asa 
newly discovered map of Schoner of 1525, and 
upon which that writer based beliefs which he 
claimed to be new, was indeed no such map as 
Stevens had represented. With the map dis- 
carded, as Harrisse insists it should be, the 
theory which Stevens, with his usual airs of 
superiority, maintained, falls to the ground. 
Students will eagerly wait to see if this catas- 
trophe to Stevens's critical sagacity is really 
to happen. 

When in London, some weeks ago, I saw at 
Quaritch’s shop the single copy of the folio edi- 
tion of the Spanish text of Columbus’s first 
letter, which has been recently discovered; 
and that dealer also gave me the opportunity 
of going over the evidences that what is 
claimed as a new quarto edition of the same 
text is in reality a forgery of a nature to per- 
mit various other copies of the same fabrica- 
tion, now lurking somewhere, to be unearthed 
again witb the same appearance of chance dis- 
covery. The copy already made known was 
somewhat boldly faecsimiled in a little publica- 
tion by the same dealers, so that those suspi- 
cious of its genuineness have had somethirg to 
work upon in their investigations. The alleg- 
ed original has gone into a collector’s library 
in America. I fivd that Harrisse bas been in- 
vestigating this dubious edition independently, 
reaching the same conclusion, He has bad photo- 
graphs made of certain pages of the copy in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milano—the only Spanish 
printed text known till recently—but be finds 
that the fabricators worked not on this copy 
(as indeed the custodian of that library is will- 
ing to swear, since it has not been out of his 
custody), but upon the facsimile edition of it 
which was published some years ago. It is 
claimed by Harrisse that the forgers have in 
sundry ways been ensnared by the tendencies 
to which such adventurous inclinations are 
sure to lead. As I looked upon the proofs of 
the forgery, both in Parisand in London, there 
seemed scarcely a doubt that a respectable 
London dealer unwittingly lent himself to a 
deceit. saw the only copy which the makers 
have as yet dared to put upon the market, 
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wken an agent of the London firm laid it be- 
fore me ayear or two ago at Cambridge, Mass, ; 
but he found a purchaser elsewhere. 

When at Mentone, I went, by Mr. Hanbury’s 
invitation, to visit his famous garden at La 
Mortola, just over the Italian line, which has 
been called the finest private garden in Europe, 
with its almost unprecedented array of trees 
and plants brought from every quarter of the 
globe, and selected for their ability to thrive in 
the open air in this sheltered nook of the Ri- 
viera. I felt the presence of Columbus even 
in this vestibule of the great peninsula, As 
Mr. Hanbury led me into his house, he told me 
that its roof had sheltered those who were born 
before the great navigator, and on the walls of 
its porch he had placed a beautiful Florentine 
mosaic of Marco Polo, which seemed to pro- 
mote the illusion. His reason for commemo- 
rating that traveller was that he was the earli- 
est to bring back from Cathay descriptions of 
the plants which glorify the East, and which 
he could point out to me as growing before my 
eyes. I sooner, however, associated the great 
Venetian traveller with that account of his 
travels in Asia written after his return from 
his long sojourn there, and while imprison- 
ed in the building which the other day I 
sill looked upon in Genoa. It could not 
be forgotten by any one who knew of that 
copy of Marco Polo which is preserved in Se- 
ville, and marked with annotations in manu- 
script ascribed to Columbus bimsel!, that the 
strange marvels of the ‘ Milione’ had had much 
to do with fostering the adventuresome dreanis 
of the Genoese navigator. As Mr. Hanbury 
took me to aspot in his grounds where, from 
a bridge that spanned the chasm, I looked 
down into a remaining bit of the old and nar- 
row lane, shut in by crumbling and ancient 
walls, which is all that is here left of the road 
along the Riviera which the Romans tra- 
versed, which Dante describes, and which even 
Napoleon was rot too late to follow when he 
marched his troops into Italy, I even fancied 
that Columbus might have thridded its wind- 
ings along these slopes, either, perchance, when 
his mule took him from Italy to seek his for- 
tunes among the more western maritime peo- 
ples, or when, it may be, he returned by the 
same route to seek to interest the Genoese in 
his purposes, There is an interval from 1473 
to 1487 when no one can say with absolute cer- 
tainty where Columbus was or what he was 
dving, or on what date any supposable venture 
may be connected with his name, This gives 
the license which prompted my musings in 
Mr. Hanbury’s garden. 

One sees to-day in the municipal palace at 
Genoa, in the Council Chamber of its Govern- 
ment, and adorning its walls on either side, 
two superb specimens of the art of the mosaic- 
maker. One is a portrait of Columbus and 
the other of Marco Polo. They were the gift 
of Venice to Genoa in commemoration of the 
union under which Victor Emanuel and Ca- 
vour brcught at last the native places of these 
two great discoverers, and they were fitly as- 
sociated together in that hour of jubilant 
patriotism, for Italy in the one had splashed 
the waters that laved the shores of Cathay, 
and in the other she had seen the reflections of 
the tropical verdure of the Antilles. 

There are some students of Columbus’s ca- 
reer, now in Genoa, who have worked assidu- 
ously of late years in delving among the old 
archives of Liguria, particularly in the nota- 
rial records of Genoa and Savona; and fore- 
most among them is probably to be placed the 
Marquis Marcello Staglieno, Some of them, 
together with other antiquaries of Rome and 
Venice, constitute the Committee now royally 
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charged with the publication of the great 
documentary work of which I have already 
made mention. I had in Genoa two interviews 
with the Cavaliere Cornelio Des:moni, to whom 
is intrusted the part of this great collection 
which is to be given to Verrazzano, and whose 
publications on that navigator some years 
since procured him recognition among Ameri- 
can students of that somewbat obscure theme 
Tiere was at one time, after the late Henry ©. 
Murphy bad privately ;rinted his iconoclastic 
monograph on the subject, a tendency to treat 
the voyage of Verrazzano along our Atlantic 
seaboard as a myth, and George Bancroft fe!l 
into the humor aud left out all mention of the 
voyage in his first revised edition, and did not 
restore it in the !ast edition. But the faith of 
Carson Brevoort, as manifested in his treati-e 
on the voyage, the later exposition of De Cos- 
ta, and particularly the two publications of 
Desimoni, when they became known in Ameri- 
ca, furnished rallying points for the believers; 
and the map of Maiollo, which Desimoni firs 
made known as among the treasures cf the 
Ambrosian Library, as well as the chart of Hie- 
ronymus Verrazzano, have of late years rebabi- 
litated the old story, as detailed in the letter 
addressed to Francis I. Desimoni tells me that 
he shallin the new publication repeat all his 
earlier results, and put the record in shape 
with something of a final stamp. 

I cannot feel sure that all the investigations 
of Staglieno and others have made it quite 
certain where Columbus was born, further 
than it was within the corporate precincts of 
Genoa, All claims for other regions must sure 
ly be dismissed; and there could hardly be a 
neater bit of antiquarian skill than that which 
has demonstrated that Columbus’s father lived, 
in the navigator’s childhood, in a house which 
still standsin the narrow Vico Dritto Ponticello, 
where the tall houses shut out the light far 
above the passer, in a quarter of the town 
then frequented by the workers in wool, and 
near one of the remaining old city gates. The 
house bears a marble tablet explaining its in- 
terest. It is a very narrow structure, two 
small windows taking a good share of its 
breadth; and when | saw it the other day the 
lower story was boarded up, as if some structu- 
ralchanges were going on within. In one of 
the open spaces not far distant I noticed 
among the placards on the walls that a play of 
‘* Cristoforo Colombo” was announced at one 
of the theatres in Genoa, and that the public 
were asked to attend a lecture soon to be de- 
livered upon his career. 

The newspapers announced the other day 
that a portrait of Columbus had just been 
brought to light in the possession of a family 
which had acquired it when the gallery was 
broken up which the historian Paolo Giovio 
had gathered in his villa on Lake Como. I 
know nothing more of this alleged discovery 
than the press has given: but 1 donot find that 
the story of such a discovery is credited by 
such Italian scholars as I have met. That 
Paolo Giovio—I looked yesterday on his mura! 
Statue in the cloisters of San Lorenzo—pos 
sessed a likeness of Columbus, and perbaps 
more than one, which he had added to his ec 
lection of Italian celebrities, admits of proof 
both from the mention of it by contemporaries 
and from the woodcut bust likeness which he 
included in his ‘ Elogia,’ published at Fiorence 
in 1551, five and forty years after Columbus's 
death. Giovio could never bave seen Colum- 
bus, and his collection of portraits could 
not have been painted for him till long 
after the great navigator had died. The 
authenticity of any such likeness is therefore 
far from proved, and no one has ventured to 
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trace even a story of probability. 


Inde d, it 
is far from demonstrable that any likeness 
whatever was ever painted 
Genoese, and there was certainly no pericd 


except the few months following his returt 






from his first voyage when ‘a could have 


been any ;opular interest in such a picture 
Further, there are very few examples {f por- 
} 
t 


traits dating back to the later days of the fif 





teenth century, which have come down to us, 
and we have no contemporary evidence of any 
such likeness of Columbus, Still, the known 
existence of the Giovio picture has instigated 
many people since that day to associate some 
canvas or other with it, and the present story 
of a new discovery of such a likeness is proba 


ulse of 


bly due to a new im the same sort 
baving little more than a fanciful basis, 

One lookseagerly for assoviations with Colum 
bus in Florence, and it is not found mor 
vividly than in the Duomo when we stand | 
side the meridian line which Toseanelii drew 
here a few years before he replied to the letie 
of Columbus, and confirmed the unknow 


Genoese in the p 


rtentous belief that was 
slowly fructifying in his mind. I could not 
look to-day on the statue of Vespucius, whic 
stands among the F.orentian worthies in the 


court of the Uffizi, without thinking of that 
letter which he addressed to his frien 


1 
Florence, ani which, falling into the bands of 





that little circle of geogrs 
Dié, led to the placing of the name of a Floren 
tine upon the Western continent. 

Justin WINs 


Correspondence. 
EGYPTIAN DISCOVERY. 
To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 
Str: You may be glad to know of a recent 
liscovery in Egypt made by Mr. Petrie o 





Wednesday, March 11. He has found at May 
doom the oldest known Egyptian temple and 
the only Pyramid temple ever found. It i 
also the only temple of the Old Empire so far 
known, aside from the “Temple of the Sphinx’ 
at Ghizeh. The building 
about forty feet of rubbish (detritus falle 
from the Pyramid), an 


centre of its easter 





topped obeli-ks on the side facing the Pyra- 
mid Obelisks and temple chambers so far 
entered have the plain undecorated style of tl 
Old E 


rmpire, as shown by the Temple of the 
Sphinx, but hieratic inscriptions in black paint 


my 





found within fix the name of Seneferoo as 
builder, and ufirm the supposition to this 
effect hitherto basei on the fact that tombs 
near the Pyramid contain bis cartouche. Sene 
feroo is the king cor ‘ting the Third ay 


Fourth Dynasties, and various! 








placed 
either. According to computations of Ma te 
and Brugsch, the antiquity will be about 44x 
B. C., or earler 

I was visiti 2 on the day of the 
discovery, ar then that about tw 
weeks would to uncover the - 
ple and ascertain its plan. On the day ;re 


e Workmen bai re 


ecbed a platform 


which then appeared to be a causeway ter- 





ng with two obelisks at the base of the 
i. In the forenoon of Wednesday a 








ng had 
been found under the iatform on tbe side 
next the Pyramid. This proved to be the top 
of a doorway choked by detritus, through 
which Mr. Petrie crawled into an interior of 
three chambers and discovered the inscrip- 
tions mentioned. I had the pleasure of 
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following him Mr. Petrie thourht the 
apartments had not been previoucdy en- 
tered for about three thousand vears 

that ist ay, that the rubbish fallen from the 





Pyramid bad choked the entrance about three 


A friend 


who was with me noticed on the floor some 


thousand vears after construction 
dried wisps of papyrus, a plant now extinct tn 
Egypt. The chamters thus far found are so 
filled up that one cannot stand erect in thea, 


and a door at the end of the third chamber is 





blocked by larze s Over all lies an en 





mous mass of detritus whose removal by Arab 


liggers is now in progress. I hal the pleasure 


next dav of carrying the news of Mr. Petrie’s 


find to the gentlemen of the Egypt Explora 
tion Fund at Bent-Hassan, and of witnessing 
t r unat! ed de iz v i 
Mr. t I Vas cool. ish to make eac 
jua t wil m of ® resuite ¢ sen 
» Wor it Ma ihey t for 
) I ) Dyer asty he ) ervat na which 
het ina’ Kabun f the Twelfth Dynasty 
irding ft . of st ‘ ip) eine s iv 
igvpt, and are t tirs iportance for the 
‘ ection bet wee be **t sliur an 
age of s ei ements in Egypt. Mr. Bs 
trie is thefirst t Ae SVS ‘ mportant 
servalions this head, as his pul ation of 
Kabun’ suff ¥ shows As s s habit 
to publish every season the re ults of his work 
for € giv Seas lw t attempt to an 
{ pa s at is na s i 
lam, sir, res illy yours, 
We Henny ( YEAR 
KEN Ma s 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have in press ‘ The 
reac f the Churen,’ six lectures bv the Rev. 
W. KR. Hunti gton. °* i he Water Devil, and 


Ovher Stories, by Frank K. stockton; * Money: 
Its Use and Abuse,’ by W. Cunningham, in the 
University Extension series of manuals; and 
; Ouilse, mn Elba, and the 
Hur ired Davs,’ fr m the Frenct of Imbert de 





Forthcoming from the Messrs, Harper are 
liahs, and Explorers,’ by Amelia 


Edwards, being the substance of her lJec- 


es in this country Recollections of Presi- 
Lincoln and his Administration,’ by 
] is E. ¢ te n, formerly Rezister of the 


United States Treasury; ‘What to Eat and 





by Mrs. Christine Terhune 





It, 
s; and *A Box of Monkeys, and Other 


Farces, by Grace Livingston Furniss. 


| G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish ‘ Practical 
Bs . > . 

| Landscape Gardening,’ by Sa:nuel Parsons, jr. ; 
‘A Year in Portugal,’ by Dr. Gorge Kb. Lo- 
| ring, late United States Minister to that coun- 


} 


| trv . and’ Recollections and Impressions, 1822- 
| 1800, by O. B. Frothingham, Th y have also 
in press a fifth edition of the Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick’s ‘ Bible of To-day, with new prefatory 
matter indicating the advance of criticism 
he publication of the first edition in 1878, 
‘A History of Sicily,’ by Edward A. Free- 
man, and Seyffert’s * Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities,’ translated Ly Prof. Nettleship, 
are announced by Macmillan & Co 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will shortly issue 
} an ‘ Introduction to Modern French Lyrics,’ by 
Prof. B. L. Bowen of Ohio State University. 
Mr. ihomas Willing Balch is about to pub- 
lish, through Porter & Coates in Philadelphia, 
a translation of a book published in French by 
his father, the late Thomas Balch, in Paris, in 
1872, ‘The French in America during the War 
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of Independence of the United States, 1777- 
1783.’ It is an account of the part taken by 
the French corps under Rockambeau, largely 
drawn from hitherto inedited material, Miss 
Balch printed in the Magazine of American 
History, in 1877, a translation of an unpub 
lished memoir by the Prince de Broglie, who 
was bere with Lauzun; and her brother pro- 
poses following his translation of his father’s 
book with another volume giving the ac- 
counts written by Duy etit Thouars and otbers, 
and a curious collection of Loyalists’ Letters, 
thus adding to cur knowledge of the other side 
in the struggle for independence. 

‘Ring Riding,’ a collection of movements 
and commands designed for the use of riding- 
schools and riding-clubs, by Henry W. Struss 
(D. Appleton & Co.), is a beautifully printed 
and illustrated little volume. It is exactly 
what its name implies—a collection of com- 
mands—and ir not,therefore,a book for reading. 
But the author has shown admirable judgment 
in the directions which he has given, both at 
the beginning and at the end. These are few, 
but they are plain and simple, and show good 
sense and a thorough knowledge of bis subject. 
The volume is dedicated to the New York 
Riding Club, of which the author is a mem- 
ber. The plates illustrating the different move- 
ments, 142 in number, are so clear that no one 
need have ary difliculty in seeing for himself 
how the different evolutions will appear in ac- 
tual performance, Altogether, the whole 
thing is thorough, and the paper and style of 
printing leave nothing to be desired. 

Prof. W. G, Hale’s‘ Art of Reading Latin: 
How to Teach it’ has found an admirer in 
Prof. J. Keelhoff, professor in the Athérée 
Royal at Tongres, Belgium, who has obtained 
leave to translate it. It now appears as ‘ L’Art 
de lire le Latin: Comment il faut l’enseigner’ 
(Mons: Hector Manceaux). Prof, Keelhoff 
pays the further tribute to the Cornell profes- 
sor of Latin by regarding this little treatise as 
of real value in the unequal combat the study 
of the classics is now waging with the modern 
spirit. In one of his numerous footnotes he 
mentions the fact that Prof. Hale’s ‘The Cum 
Constructions’ is about to appear in a German 
translation (Teubner), 

Dr. Kar! Krumbacher, Privatdocent of Mo- 
dern Greek in the University of Munich, has 
published a volume entitled ‘ Geschichte der 
byzantischen Literatur von Justinian bis zum 
Ende des ostrémischen Reiches, 527-1453, in 
which he gives an admirable sketch of a 
hitherto rather neglected period of literary 
history. One is inclined to think of Byzan 
tine literature as chiefly theological and de- 
cidedly polemical in character, and consisting, 
for the most part, of the controversial writ- 
ings of iconcclasts and iconolaters, who vie 
with each other in venting sectarian bitterness 
and personal abuse. But this is true only of 
what might be called the Byzantine dark ages, 
extending from the middle of the seventh to 
the beginning of the ninth century, and follow- 
ed by arenaissance which bore its richest fruits 
in thetwelfth century. The man who contribut- 
ed most to this revival of letters was the states- 
man and courtier Michael Psellos, a writer of 
keen intellect, remarkable versatility, and vast 
learning, but excessively vain and utterly 
selfish and servile—a combination of great and 
mean qualities, says Krumbacher, which we 
find five centuries later incarnated anew in 
Lord Bacon. Krumbacher is exceedingly en- 
thusiastic in praise of Romar 6:, whom he cha- 
racterizes as *‘ the greatest sacred poet (Kirch- 
endichter) of all ages,” and thinks that this 
foremost place will be assigned to him by ‘‘ the 
literary history of the future,” The two best 








manuscripts of Romar 6s’s sacred lyrics are 
preserved in the library of St. John’s cloister 
on the island of Patmos, where they were 
copied by Krambacher scme years ago with 
the intention of publishing a complete edition 
of his poems. 

The Mittheilungen der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens 
in Tokio (Band v, Heft 45, Feb., 1591) contains 
an interesting and scholarly article by Dr. 
Ludwig Riess on the ‘ Aufstand von Shim- 
bara, 1657-1638,” This was a tragic uprising 
of Japanese Christians against their persecu- 
tors, the heathen rulers, Shimbara bad been 
the centre of Christian life in Japan during 
the last years of the sixteenth century and the 
early part of the seventeenth century. After 
enduring many oppressions the Christians re- 
volted. They were besieged for several weeks 
in Shimbara. At length, in April, 1638, their 
stronghold was captured. The rebels were 
slain without mercy, the order having been 
given that ‘‘no Christian should be left alive, 
neither man, nor woman, nor child, nor suck- 
ing babe.” In all, 20,600 Christians lost their 
lives during this rebellion, The besiegers lost 
about 3,000 men. The suprression of this re- 
volt was the death-blow to Christianity in Ja- 
pan; it also occasioned the rigid exclusion of 
the foreign element from Japan’s inner life for 
more than two centuries. Professional narra- 
tors (‘‘hanashika”) still recount the history of 
this uprising to the people in the halls of Ja- 
pan. Dr. Riess gives us the first full critical 
account of the remarkable event. 

Dr. Geo. E, Ellis’s ‘* Recollections of Round 
Hill School,” in the April number of the Edu- 
cational Review, convey the impressions made 
on a boy of twelve by the two principals, 
Messrs, Cogswell ard Bancroft, witb a decided 
preference for the former in the relation of a 
teacher. One can hardly differ from Dr. Ellis’s 
conclusion that the opposite temperaments and 
constant variances of these partners had more 
to do witb the school’s failure than anything 
else : Cogswell ‘always intent on his duty,” 
and Bancroft ‘‘apt to be engrossed in some 
book of his own,” near-sighted and heace the 
target for school-room and even vegetable-gar- 
den missiles, distraught and hence eccentric in 
dress—‘‘ the Crittur,” in the familiar speech of 
the pupils. 

Prof. Felix E, Schelling issues in the Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Pres) a 
payer about 100 pages in length upon the ‘ Poe- 
tic and Verse Criticism of the Reign of Eliza- 
beth,’ It is conceived in the style of a German 
monograph and characterized principally by 
its fulness of research, The volumes dealt 
with are not many, but they are more or less 
obscure, and the questions raised in them re- 
garding the fitness of English for classical 
measures and the validity of the old English 
babits of metrical composition are interesting 
to thestudent. The main subject, that of the 
experiments of Gabriel Harvey, Spenser, and 
Sir Philip Sidney, has often been treated, and 
its features are generally well known to stu- 
dents of our literature; but in this volume 
there is a convenient résumé of the remarks 
on English versification by Gascoigne, Webbe, 
Puttenham, Campion, and Daniel, with some 
notes on Gosson and Lodge in connection 
with Sidney’s ‘Apology.’ The paper shows 
more capacity for learning than for literary 
criticism, but, within its range, is thorougb, 
painstaking, and scholarly. The lack of any 
table of contents, or headings to the divisions 
of the text, or index of contents is an inex- 
cusable blemish in a work which might other- 
wise be useful for reference, 





Mr. Henry F. Waters’s * Genealogical 
Gleanings in England” in the April number 
of the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register deal with the wills of bene- 
factors of Harvard College. The Holworthy 
connection is developed in Mer. Waters’s cha- 
racteristic manner by means of abstracis of 
wills of sundry merchants, gentiemen, and 
knights of the name, as well as of collateral 
Mans, Kitchens, Colstons, Pitts, Havilands, 
Fowneses, and Launces, Other benefactors 
thus brought to view are Pennoyers, Disbrowes, 
Hobsons, Foords, Bridgeses, Hultons, and 
Ho!dens. 

We have on our table the first number cf 
Engineering, a popular illustrated monthly 
magazine ‘‘devoted to industrial progress ” 
and published in this city. Its contents are 
decidedly readable, Ten signed papers by con- 
tributors are followed by summaries of current 
intelligence under the headings Civil Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Electricity, Mining and 
Metallurgy, Mechanics, and Popular Miscel- 
lany. We acknowledge also the April number 
of Mr, Stead’s Review of Reviews in the Ame- 
rican issue edited ‘‘ccperatively” by Mr, 
Albert Shaw, The mechanical execution ap- 
pears to be better than in the case of the Eng- 
lish edition. 

The April number of Sun and Shade (N. Y. 
Photo-Gravure Co.) has for its most noticeable 
plates a portrait of Gen. Sherman, and three 
very interesting and truly picturesque views 
of positions held by both sides in the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

Prof. A. de Gubernatis’s ‘ Dictionnaire In- 
ternational des Ecrivains du Jour’ (Florence: 
Louis Niccolai) comes to an end with the nine- 
teenth livraison, which has a considerable list 
of additions and corrections, and another of 
the writers who have died during the progress 
of the work. We have not been able to praise 
this dictionary as we could have wished, but, 
with all its imperfections, it is stil, if only in 
virtue of its recent date and its inclusiveness, 
a book of reference which most libraries will 
feel bound to procure and which will be of 
great convenience to journalists, 

The Russian Empire is twice mapped in the 
twenty-eighth part of the new Stieler’s Atlas 
(Westermann); once by itself and once as a 
portion of the Asiatic continent, The third 
plate represents the dAizgean Sea and Archi- 
pelago. 

The departure of Sir Henry Loch, the High 
Commissioner of South Africa, and Mr. 
Rhodes, the Premier of Cape Colony, who 
have been consulting with Lord Salisbury in 
regard to the rejations of Portugal and Great 
Britain in South Africa, and of the South 
African colonies to the mother country. en- 
ables the London Times to summarize the 
outcome of the negotiations. There is reason to 
believe that no compromise or concessions will 
be made to Portugal, and that the abortive 
agreement of August 20, 1890, will remain in 
force until it lapses on May 20, ** except that 
the 33d degree east of Greenwich has been 
laid down as the limit on the Manica side, 
with the exception of a yatch at Massi Kessé,”’ 
To this arrangement the Poriuguese ambassa- 
dor is ready to agree, but, so far, the Lisbon 
Ministry have declined to give their assent, It 
is very distinctly intimated tbat if Portugal 
should endeavor to prevent the passage of 
miners and settlers through her territory to 
Mashonaland, it will be of no avail, and that 
within two years a railroad to connect this 
country with the east coast will be well on the 
way, with or without Portugal’s consent. No- 
thing definite can be said yet in regard to the 
gold resources of this reg’on, as stamping ma- 
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chinery has not been put in operation. But 
other enterprises, as sheep and cattle-raising, 
have been introduced, with every prospect of 
ultimate success, as much of the plateau is fine 
grazing land. South of the Zambesi the coun- 
try is under the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
missioner. Northern Zambesia, as far as the 
German sphere of influence and the Congo 
Free State, Mr. H. H. Johnston, the well- 
known traveller, will administer as an impe- 
rial officer. 

Macmillan & Bowes, Cambridge, England, 
send us Part A of a ‘Catalogue of Books Printed 
at or Relating to the University, Town, or 
County of Cambridge,’ which they have been 
collecting for nearly twenty years and would 
now prefer to sell en bloc. As far as it goes the 
list has been made bibliographically full so as 
to be valuable for its own sake. There are 347 
numbers. 

A Summer School of Applied Ethies is to be 
held for six weeks, beginning in July, at some 
summer resort in New England or New York, 
not yet designated, with a view to the “ wants 
of clergymen, teachers, journalists, philan- 
thropists, and others.” The dean of the schoo! 
is Prof. H. C. Adams of the University of 
Michigan, with address at 1602 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, who will have charge of 
the Department of Economics, deliver ng 
eighteen lectures himself. Prof. Toy of Har- 
vard will preside over the bistory of religions, 
and Prof, Felix Adier over ethics, The our- 
look for solid intellectual profit is, considering 
the collaboration (which we cannot specify 
here), extremely promising, 


—We said last week, apropos of the piracy 
of Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth,’ that 
‘Funk & Wagnalls have .. . come out 
in competition with Serge! & Co,,” the Chica 
go marauders, This is true, but in a sense dif- 
ferent from what we intended, for our better 
information shows that the New York firm is 
pushing a cheap authorized edition by an ar- 
rangement with Mr. Bryce’s publishers. It is 
needless to say that we regret our error, but 
our readers are well aware of the reasons 
which made it both possible and naturel to 
think Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls capable of 
the action imputed to them. 


—Nearly one-half of the April number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics is given up 
to the Residualists. These are a class of eco- 
nomists (they can hardly be called a school as 
yet) who seek to weigh and measure rent, 
wages, interest and profits as the mathemati- 
cian arrives at the value of three or more un- 
known quantities, by elimination. Ricardo 
led the way in this field; and his conclusion, 
that wages and profits are the leavings of each 
other, is perbaps the least satisfactory of his 
theses. To Gen. Walker belongs the credit of 
starting the modern class of Residualists, and 
it is a peculiarity of the class that most 
of those who have entered it have applied 
themselves to the task of overthrowing the 
positions of its founder, while following his 
methods. A few people may understand these 
discussions, but fewer, we think, can enjoy 
them. We are very sure that political econo 
my gains nothing in popular appreciation by 
them. In the “ Notes and Memoranda,” Mr. 
Hugo Bilgram compiains of Prof, Giddings’s 
obscurity of language, and Prof. Simon N 
Patten complains of his own, which he ascribes 
to the paucity of economic terms. No such 
difficulty presents itself to Prof. John B 
Clark, who concludes his paper on ‘“ Dis'ribu- 
tion as Determined by Rent” with these 
words: 





“Here again we are nearing deep water. 











We can see that the sacrifice of deferring en- 
joyment is, like that of labor itself, a second 
basis for measuring values. Every subjective 
utility has its equivalent of the one kind as 
well as of the other; and the psychological! cur 
rency that ultimately measures all values 
is inherently bimetallic. It is compo ed 

two disutilities, both of which are distine 
tively social, or of two sacrifices made, in 
each case, not by particular men, but by 
an entire social force. What all laborers sac 
rifice in supplyirg the minute f 1 of the 
day’s work that lies just withi 
equilibrium that we have traced, also what all 
capitalists sverifice in submitting to that final 
bit of abstaining or waiting ‘hat lie- just 
in their own collective line of equilibriur 
these constitute the sul jective double standard 
on Which al! measurements of value rest.” 


Here Prof 


nology of the science 


Patten may see that the termi 


Ss not so meacre as he 
QO! Prof, Clark it may be said 


Rent is 


rent, wages is rent, interest Ils rent, and pr 


bad imagined, 
that all is rent that comes te his net. 
isrent. Both production and consumption are 
rent if rightly 





onsidered, 


—Ina different style is Dr. Adolf Wagner's 
Ee 


critique of Marshall's ‘ Principles of 
mics,’ in which not a paragraph can be f 

that requires a second reading in order toe 
prehend itsexactimport. Dr. Wagnerawarids 
high praise to Marshall, and in so d g ad 
ministers some raps on the knuckles to t 
members of the German historical school wl 
adopt a ccndescending tone towards Aia: 
Smith, Malthus, Rieardo, and Mill, Per 
aps the most notable part of Wagner's paper 
is that in which he upholds in the main 


cost-of-; roduction theery asthe determinant o 
value, while conceding something to the later 
opposing views of Jevons, Menger, and B m 
Bawerk. Dr. Charles Groas’s ‘ The Gild Mer- 
chant’ receives hearty comme ation ‘ 
Mr. Wm. Cunningham of ty ¢ z 





Cambridge. 


—In ISS4 the Massachusetts Legislature anu- 
thorized the prenaration ef a topogrant 


map of the State jointiy with the United 
States Geological Survey; the State to pay 
$40,000 for its share of the field-work, and t 

be at no expense for engraving, but to have 


the right to reprints of the map sheets at ec st 


consisting of President F. A. Walker of the 
Massachu-etts Institute of Technology, Mr. # 
L. Whitiz 
vey, and Prof. N.S. Shaler of Harvard ¢ 


The State was represented by a 


of the United States Coast Sur- 


lege. During the pro 


was fourd that the de 





ries throughout the State was so imperfect 
that an additional appropriation was secure 


t 
to establisi em in more permanent forn 


The field-work was finished a year or m re 





ago, and now the ire atlas of fifty-four 
sheets is issued at the extremely n ra'e cot 
of six dollars, with index and portfolic cover. 
If bought singly, the sheets cest fifteen cents 
It may be had at the office of t 








Commissioners, ( . Bos 
ton, Massachusetts is thus the second of 
the Eastern States to provide a fs 
t iow 
ect: its 





s-achusetis map bas been |] 


» & 
Y 
= 


gton on four sheets with contours, on a 
scale of about four miles to an inch; but this is 
without shading to indicate relief and it is not 


included in the State atlas 


—The single sheets, of which fifty-four cover 











the State, ea 


hundred and twenty square miles, being 


bounded by even quarter-degree lines of Iati- 
ude a gitude, follow: ng in this respect a 
schemes that w eventually be extended over 
the w ie cou ¥ sca . t . or 
‘iose to an incl a? a very uveful, suff 
cient, and int t sca general pur 
pases, atl ght arge eu the neewds 
f the na Kactl ‘ s orexperts in va 
1 s i s T es t w ~ A 
ra T is i i i y wr r 
ine at ‘ v t terva excert be 
Wi 1 3 ‘ ? wi a ~ { 
tere . ‘ i ev v ef 
1 ‘ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ -~ ‘ e 
ce v aS w Ams A ! > 
gette l genera ‘ i ‘ vy of west 
rn Massa i sis ’ ig t bya 
s Vey { ‘ tT “ah 
draw fetw n va ¥ 4 
c amd t x x t Woes A her 
Rivera Wa ‘ i t ida- 
. rawr his “ Arlie n ACK 
i apst iv sar ‘ a State as 
t en is Massa Ls * ‘ i when ts 
\ i 3 aw y ‘ We st that 
tt “ t ‘ A As ‘ ai" 
sia isa WwW a se SOA \ 
that ev Slate Ww $ ed 
\v 5 lief ma and «© } . ‘ «al 
Ss ut Sila ox s ‘ ? ‘ 
‘ en at s surveys have 
Cor amd Rbade 
is ia : . ‘ se 
t v x ‘ A} \ unt 
‘ ( at i Vey ‘ i ‘ ary 
i . s is < }repared 
t t 1 : s bat State, 
D> ‘ i ‘ ry vy by the 
~ A xs ‘ \f t 4 n n 
s Transa s, witha ine map, showing 
ne : ami the aiv 1 of the State 
aj -sheets | av ubtiess be obtained 
t ask S x e interested in 
ul va in V at i 
M. Sa 1 | " ‘ ites to the 
s ir’s a most interesting 
lissertatior be tr ires of the Mu- 
seum of the Louvre, the Victory of Samo- 
t I S ‘ is statue, which can only 
ass “ es bile \ us of Melos, 
and w possesses he same valitv of in- 
ense t sensuous besuty, must dis- 
t ¥ iss 1 to the same rtistic move- 
a little 'aterand further removed from 
the sev ‘ t i lian standard. Likethe 
) statue, it will serve f ng di-cussions 
i antagonistic theories which may never 
ian authoritative solution. Unlike it, how- 
ever, it is draped to the throat, and in the sub- 
tle and mastetly modelling of the body under 


he drapery it su rests the little Victory of the 
temple of Nike Apteros, who stoops to untie 
ber sandals, showing the entire figure through 
the stuff of her robes, Its discovery in 1563 was 
iue to one of those active, quick-witted con- 
suis whom France, under all régimes, has al- 
ways sent to Eastern ports, and who seem al- 
Found in 
fragments, lacking s ill the head and arms, it 


has been put togetber skilfully, and later 


wavs to have an eve on the Louvre. 


researches on the locality where it was found 
have identified the remains of the monu- 
Its reconstruction 
on one of the landings of the escalier dhon- 


ment to which it belonged. 


neur of the Louvre on the original pedestal, 
the reproduction of the prow of agalley, gives 
it a romantic interest which the mystery sur- 
rounding the original home of its elder sister 
of Melos does not compensate for, The con- 
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jecture that it is the monument erected by 
Demetrius Poliorcetee to commemorate his 
victory over the fleet of Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagos, in the waters of Cyprus, has been ad- 
vanced, but the date of 306 B. c. seems too 
late for a work which approaches so nearly in 
its character to the school of Scopas, and 
which in several respects is surpassed by no- 
thing we possess of Greek art. The heliogra- 
vure illustration to the article in the Gazette 
is excellent, with the grave fault of all the 
plates of Dujardin that he paints out the back- 
ground of the figure instead of photograph- 
ing it against a whi e screen; the painting cut, 
however well done, impeaching, if not falsify- 
ing, the outline of every figure and destroying 
the roundness and relief of the photograph in 
any case, This gives it the effect of being cut 
out in tin, A photograph with a painted-out 
background or sky ceases to be a scientific do- 
cument. 


—We owe also to M. Reinach a catalogue of 
the Museum of National Antiquities at 8S. Ger- 
main-en-Laye, quite worthy the Museum itself, 
one of the best organized and most instruc- 
tive in Europe. The catalogue, by the fulness 
and lucidity of its descriptions, comments, and 
annotations, becomes a hand-book of the pre- 
historic and Roman archeology of France. 
The thoroughness of the work may be judged 
frum the fact that the catalogue of 202 pp. has 
an index of 27. The excellent idea of estab- 
lishing, side by side with the antiquities of 
Gaul proper, a hall for comparisons in which 
may be studied objects from other countries 
analogous to the former, has been most effect- 
ively helped out by the commentations of the 
catalogue; and fifteen pages are given to the 
collection of text-books referring to the collec- 
tion, and of utility to the student of it, in the 
library of the Museum. 


—The Journal of the Historical Society of 
the Imperial University of Japan, in Tokio, 
has reached us, and its fourteen numbers are 
furnished with an index which shows at a 
glarce the richness of the contents. In a sup- 
plementary number are included the names of 
members with their addresses, Among the 
most prominent are those of the President, Pro- 
fessors Shigéno Antaku and Kato Hiroyuki, 
President of the University, the Japanese 
Mir ister to Austria, the editor of the Econo- 
mic Magazine, and a number of Japanese 
graduates of American colleges and European 
universities, Among the foreign names we 
find those of one or two Americans, and the 
total membership is one hundred and eighty- 
one. There are few or no drones in the hive, 
for we notice that every number has articles, 
proofs, verifications, authorities, queries, or 
miscellaneous matter, by which many names 
are represented, Of the four departments the 
first is devoted to addresses, etc., the second to 
old writings or history proper, the third to 
criticism, and the fourth to contemporary po- 
litics and economics. Not a few of the arti- 
cles are of interest to dwellers in what we may 
now call paleeo-Christendom, in distinction from 
the neo-Christendom which is the growth 
chiefly of this century. In illustration of the 
general theme of the Roman Catholic Missions 
in Japan in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies are essays, narrations, and many official 
and other old documents never before pub- 
lished. Among these papers are Christian In- 
quisition in the time of the Bakufu (or Shogu- 
nate), Letter of Daté Masamuné to Philip ILI. 
of Spain, and the Rebellion at Sbimabara. 
Other interesting papers treat of the origin of 
Japanese letters, of Toyotomi Hidéyoshi, of 
the Japanese race and language, of the burn- 
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ing question of extra-territoriality, of castle 
buildings, of the decisive battle of Sékigahara 
in 1600, which settied the destinies of Japan 
for a quarter of amillennium; the origin of the 
eta, or pariahs, restored to citizenship by the 
Mikado in 1872, besides many interesting ques- 
tions and answers. The flourishing state of 
this historical society is both a cause and an 
effect of the great interest in the study of his- 
tory now so noticeable in Japan. The critical 
age, and the time of reconstruction as well as 
of demolition, has come, Certain it is that 
Japanese history is written in a manner al- 
most totally different from the style in vogue 
for centuries, when the making either of dry 
annals or the romances called history occupied 
those who passed for historiographers, Even 
the works accepted as classic are now being 
scrutinized, and among the most interesting 
papers in the Society’s Journal is one on the 
errors and omissions of the ‘Tai Héi Ki,’ a 
standard work describing the mildle azes in 
Japan and the great Héi or Taira family. It 
is to be hoped that a selection of the best 
papers of the Society will be published in Eng- 
lish, 


GROSS’s GILD MERCHANT. 

The Gild Merchant: A Contribution to Bri- 
tish Municipal History. By Charles Gross, 
Ph.D., Instructor in History, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan, 1890. 

Municipau history in Great Britain, as else- 

where, until recently has largely been in the 

hands of the antiquarians. The historians of 
the classical school preferred the broader field 
of nationai life, while the institutional histo- 
rians of the last half century have for the most 
part devoted their investigations to tracing the 
growth of the living and conspicuous features 
of modern states. But as the animating spirit 
and method of modern science take a larger 
hold on historical students, the alimost unex- 
plored field of local institutions, dead and liv- 
ing, the deep foundations of the modern social 
system, will be subjected to critical and de- 
tailed analysis. Until this is done vur consti- 
tutional histories, however carefully elaborat- 
ed, must be tentative. The antiquarian’s 
studies have been too often dominated by an 
honest zeal to prove that his town is of ‘* Roman 
origin,” or ‘‘a very ancient borough,” and by 
an enthusiasm for genealogies and epitaphs 
rather than by the aims of true scientific in- 
quiry. Consequently the accounts of institu- 
tions in the conventional local history are 
often both vague and erroneous, li is a source 
of legitimate pride that an epoch-making work 

in this field should come from the hands of a 

young American scholar. 

Dr. Gross’s inaugural dissertation, ‘ Gilda 
Mercatoria,’ published eight years ago, was 
gererally recognized from the first to be the 
best existing discussion of this feature of 
English town life in the Middle Ages, That 
pamphlet of one hundred pages was based 
chiefly upon printed sources. Several years 
of painstaking research in England have ena- 
bled Dr. Gross to reissue it in an enlarged 
form, incorporating the results of extended 
study of manuscript records, with a rich col- 
lection of documents as proofs and illustra- 
tions and a number of valuable essays on col- 
lateral topics. The list of authorities append- 
ed to the earlier work contains a few more 
than two hundred titles, while the list of ‘ The 
Gild Merchant’ contains more than nine hun- 
dred. In connection with this, Dr. Gross has 
compiled a comprehensive bibliography of 





British municipal history of about four thou- 
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sand titles, accompanied by a critical survey 
of the whole literature, which will be printed 
if sufficient interest is elicited. These facts 
indicate vividly the range of study and pa- 
tient investigation of the years of the develop- 
ment of the ‘Gilda Mercatoria’ into ‘ The Gild 
Merchant.’ 

Brentano and his followers trace the origin of 
town government to the frith-gilds, which, in 
their view, comprised the whole body of the 
citizens. The regulations of this protective 
association became the law of the town. From 
this gild developed the later municipality. As 
the towns’ became commercial, the gild as:umed 
the character of a merchant gild; with the ex- 
pansion of the town, the primary gild became 
exclusive, and rival ones were formed; but,these 
finally fusing with the old fraternity, the unit- 
ed body governed the town and formed the 
basis of the later burghal constitution. Thus 
the Gild Merchant is viewed as practically 
identical with the borough. This conclusion 
Dr. Gross completely overthrows with a wealth 
of evidence that is almost embarrassing. He 
has discovered the existence of the Gild 
Merchant in 102 towns in England, in30 towns 
in Wales, and in 38 towns in Ireland, The his- 
tory of ninety-three of these Gilds Merchant is 
more or less fully illustrated by the documents 
in his second volume. The essential feature of 
this organization is well brought out in these 
words from one of the Harley MSS. relating 
to Chester: ‘**A Guylde Marcatorie, viz, a 
brotherhool, of which companie whosce were 
not could not use trafficke or trade within ye 
Cittie.” In brief, it was that department of the 
town administration which controlled its com- 
mercial iife and kept a careful eye upon the 
preservation of its monopoly of trading rights. 
Within the Gild equality of rights prevailed, 
outside it, no rights of trade existed. Th® in- 
stitution cannot be definitely traced back of 
the Conquest. In the reign of Henry I, it ap- 
pears in several charters, as one of the fran- 
chises included under the more general title, a 
“free borough.” As the privilege of firma 
burgi commuted for a definite payment tolls, 
court perquisites, and dues owed to the feudal 
lord, so the grant of a Gild Merchant trans- 
ferred the control of the trade of the town 
from its lord to a body of the citizens, Before 
the grant all traders paid dues to the lord; after 
it all citizens who engaged in trade were mem- 
bers of the Gild Merchant. As such they 
generally enjoyed free trade after meeting 
their assessments, while all traders not citizens 
could trade, apart from special occasions like 
fairs, only by securing licenses and upon the 
payment of heavy dues to the Gild Merchant. 


All traders, cit'zens or aliens, were, as trad- 
ers, under the jurisdiction of this body. It 
was not identical with the town government, 
for not all the burgesses were members of it, 
and on its rolls were to be found the names of 
non-residents. It was, however, an insepara- 
ble part of the town administration, and in 
some towns seems to have been the predomi- 
nant element in the government. Membership 
was heritable, or could be acquired as a gift 
from a friend, subject to the approval of the 
body; but the ordinary method was election. 
The Gild Merchant exercised its rights of mono- 
poly, and tried the experiment of developing 
trade by restriction to the utmost. | It did 
not stop with the protection of its members 
from outside competition, but suppressed all 
speculation within, The attempt was made to 
abolish middlemen, and to create perfect 
equality of conditions for every member. In 
Dublin and elsewhere some of the features of 
the modern Trust are foreshadowed in the 
rather elaborate pooling of all business, Dr. 
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Gross attributes the decay of the ancient trad- 
ing towns and the early growth of Birming- 
bam, Manchester, and Leeds, which had no 
monopoly, to this stifling policy.{ So late as 
1766, the authorities of Chester attempted to 
enforce the old monopoly, and to restrict all 
retail trade to citizens ‘' free of the said city.” 

A few particulars of Gild action from the 
many to be found in the ‘ proofs” may be 
cited. In Bristol and some other coast towns 
foreigners could retail from ships in the har- 
bor. The Bristol Gild Merchant made liberal 
appropriations to the public works of the city. 
In Coventry the Gild, among its other func- 
tions, plays the part of a loan association and 
aid society. To unfortunate but deserving 
members it would Jend money without interest 
for a year or two. In Dublin, members were 
forbidden to sue each other at law, and all 
grievances must be submitted to a committee 
of arbitration. In Guildford in 1361 the Gild 
paid the members of Parliament. At this time 
the regular rate was two shillings per day, but 
Bishop Stubbs tells us that constituents some- 
times bargained with members to do it for 
less. Guildford may be an instance of such 
frugality, for the Guildford members received 
only twelve pence. 

The indications that in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries the Gild and borough were not 
identical have been mentioned, but, as time 
goes on, a tendency toamalgamation is observa- 
ble. Thesame men control both organizations, 
and the borough gradually absorbs the fune- 
tions of the Gild, which finally becomes the 
mere ske’eton of a dead institution. The pro- 
cess is so marked iu the fourteenth century 
that it is not strange that some writers have 
identified the two bodies in their earlier history. 
To their early relations Dr. Gross devotes a 
chapter, and clearly shows that Brentano and 
others who identify the bodies, have been mis- 
led by too great reliance upon the Continental 
analogies and the assumption that London was 
a typical English town. Behind this assump- 
tion were the two others, viz , that the Cnihten 
Gild of London was a Gild Merchant, and 
that it was the governing body of London 
Our knowledge of this Cnihten Gild is vague, 
and we can be certain of no more than that 
the Caibts were burgesses and tneir body an 
influential fraternity. The existence of a 
typical Gild Merchant in London cannot be 
proved, and in some other respects the munici- 
pal history of London is anomalous. 

The origin of the borough, according to Dr 
Gross, lay in ‘‘ expansion of a township or the 
union of two or more townships,” whereby the 
larger community secured a jurisdiction of its 
own which mere townships, teing subject to 
the courts of the hundred and the shire, did not 
enjoy. ‘‘ The Gild Merchant in early times had 
no connection wito the borough motes (courts, 
leets, etc.),”” which were the essence of the ori- 
ginal municipal polity. In most towns holding 
of a bishop, abbot, or baron, the courts were 
under the control of bailiffs appointed by the 
lord. In such towns the citizens, lcoking for 
some organ for their citizenly activities, not 
having the courts under their control as did 
citizens of royal boroughs, naturally turned to 
the Gild Merchant, which would thereby be- 
come the centre of civic life. The prominence 
of the Gild Merchant in such cases, owing to 
especial conditions, has lent a fallacious sup- 
port to the theory, that the Gild was the basis 
of the borough. ! The influence of the Gild 
is to be seen not in the origin but in the 
development of the municipil constitu 
tionf As one ot the chief privileges of 
the Liber Burgus of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, ‘‘ it aided in evolving the 
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later legal idea of technical municipal incor- 
poration, but was never actually ¢quivalent to 
the latter.” In the earlier period artisans 
were admitted into the Gild Merchant, but in 
striking contrast to the state of things on this 
continent, we find no strugg’es between the 
artisans and the merchants resulting in the 
extension of democratic principles. In Eng- 
land the development of municipal life was 
towards oligarchy, and instead of the power 
passing from the merchant burgesses to the 
artisans, it passed from the burgesses to a 
** select” body. There are instances of con 
tests between this governing council and the 
citizens at large. As the towns increased in 
size, it became usual forthe artisans to or 
ganize subsidiary bodies or craft gilds which 
in their development drew the life out of the 
Gild Merchant. The older body, therefore, 
retained its power longer in smaller towns, 
Dr. Gross conjectures that the absence of a 
Gild Merchant in London may be explained in 
this way. The rapid growth of the city had 
produced a network of craft gilds earlier than 
elsewhere, and so the field of the Gild Mer 
chant was occupied before the period of its 
organization opened. 

Some writers have confused the later mer- 
cantile companies with the Gild Merchant 
There seems to be no genetic connection be 
tween them, although there is a similarity in 
their functions, particularly as regards the 
monopoly of trade. The new companies were 
restricted to merchants proper, while the older 
body included artisans and farmers as well 
As late as 1771 we find the Grocers’ Company 
of Alnwick trying to enforce their monopoly 
by prosecnting two persons for using the art 
or mystery of grocer. The later companies of 
Mercbant Adventurers are still more sharply 
to be distinguished. Their field was exclusive- 
ly foreign trade. Reviewing the history of 
the Gild Merchant, it is seen to divide natu 
rally into three periods: during the first it is 
probably a private society; durftiz the second 
itis an important and constituent element of 
burghal government; the third period is one of 
absorption in‘o the burghal organization, and 
begins in the fourteenth century 

No hing thus far has been said of Scotland 
As the municipal life of Scotland followed the 
line of Continental rather than of English de- 
velopment, Dr. Gross found a separate discus- 
sion advisable. We can only give his most im- 
portant conclusions. He has found traces of 
the **Gildry,” as the body is called in Scotland, 
in sixty-six towns, in forty-three of which 
either the Gildry or its chief ofticer still exists, 
This survival of the Gildry “ as a separate but 
constituent part of the burghal administration 
down to the present day,” and the prevalence 
of conflicts between the Gildry ani the arti 
sans, are the most striking differences between 
itandthe English Gild Merchant. Traces of 
conflict between the Gildry and the artisans 
are found in more than twenty towns. 

‘he Gild Merchant of the Continental cities 
is briefly discussed, and found to correspond 
‘*to the later civic mercantile fraternities of 
England established either for f reign com- 
merce or to reguiate a particular part of the 
local trade monopoly.” Leading scholars are 
abandoning the view that on the Continent the 
Gild and borough were identical. Lllustrative 
documents are given of the Gild in twelve cities. 
We note an error in explaining the regulations 
of St. Omer. In the sentence, “Si quis 
seacchas aut patinos in gildhalla attulerit di- 
midiam unciam argenti dabit,” etc., the word 
scacchas is defined in the glossary as ‘ chess,’ 
and one is left to wonder why chess and clogs 
were forbidden in the same sentence. The 








word for chess is preperly scceet; seaceae 
means either crutches, stilts, or skates Th 

corresponding French words are échecs and 
échasses, Scaccae is the Latin of the Flemish 
Schaetse and the English “‘+tcatches.” To il 

lus' rate the Gilds of Flore: ce, Dr. Gross qu tes 
from Macchiavelli’s History, book iii, chapter 
xii, attaching the date Lo7S This tis a notable 
exception to his uniferm practice; elsewhere 
the date is that of the document, and the docu 

ment is contemporary. In this instance the 
date 1578 is merely the date of certain events 
which led Macchiavelliinto a digression on the 
Florentine Gilds The essential features of the 


Gilds as he deseribes them date from 1266 and 








1283 As Macchiav: i ifs In oO sense a 
contemporary, We see no reason for qu RK 
bim rather than Capponi or Perrens lo Cap 
poni’s second volume, on the cther hand, pw 
453, there is a dee ntof the year Sw 

detinite teferences to tl *Consiharii Mer 


cantie et Universitatis Mercatorum,” and 
the *‘ Curia Mereantie et Universitatis Merea 
torum,” which throw more light, dim the 
it be, on the God Merchant ban Macchia 


ie 
velli's description of the crafts As far as they 
are concerned, in the same volume Cappent 
pm 524-5, is a passage from Goro Da mtatr 


ing a contemporary account of the arti early 
in the fifteen bh century which would be prefer 
able to Macchinvelit’s 

Dr. Gross devotes a short appendix to the 
term Hansa, which a; pears {requentiy in char- 


ters in connection with the 


iidam mercatortiam cum Aansa ret han 
sam). Pauli seems to have met with itonly f 
times, and Merewether and Stephens con 
found it with the Teutonic Hanse of Germans 
trading in England. Dr. Gross gives a list of 


forty-five charters containing the expression, 
which appears to mean an exaction ti » sel as 
an entrance fee, or upon nen-gildsmen as a /i- 
cense fee for trading. Gilda Merecatoria cum 
hansa probably meant that the Gild Merchant 
was granted the right to levy fees from Gild 


members as from non-gildsmen for trading in 
town. Sometimes Aansa seems synonymous 
with Guda Mercatoria 

In an appendix of about forty pages, Dr 
Gross throws a flocd of light upon a most in- 
teresting feature of medimrai town polity, the 
affiliation of boroughs in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth ceniuries If a village desired the 


franchise of a borough, its first step was to 


look among its free neighbors for a model con- 





stitution. Firding one suited to its needs, it 
offered its lord a payment for the grant of a 
similar charter. In 1190 Gloucester paid the 
King 200 marks for the liberties enjoyed by 
Wincbester. An already free borough might 
change its charier for one of a more developed 
type. Dr. Gross has tabulated with exact 
references about 19) cases of affiliation. Lon- 
don was the parent town or model directly for 
28 towns in different parts of the kingdom, 
Winchester for 25, Bristol for some 351 in Ire- 
land, Hereford for 18 in Wales, and Newcastle 
for 7 in Scotland. It thus appears that 
there were centres of radiation in the expan- 
sion of municipal rights. The indirect rga- 
tionships were more complex: Bristol and 
Wirchester were affiliated to London, while 
Hereford and Dublin, a y;arent of ten Irish 
towns, wereafliliated to Bristol. Whenatown 
had secured the liberties of any given borough, 
it promptly sent to its *‘ metropolis” for speci- 
fications of its rights. Subsequently, in cases 
of disputed interpretation, reference was nad 
to the records of the mother town for an an- 
thoritative interpretation. Favorable circum- 
stances might have developed this kind of con- 
sultation into regular appellate jurisdiction, 
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but the mother town in England never became 
anything more than a court of consultation. 
It had no powers over the daughter town, 

On the Continent, however, the relation de- 
veloped fully and logically, and the mother 


town became a regular court of appeal. In 
France the most important mother towns were 
Beauvais, Rouen, Laon, and Beaumont, each 
having about a half dozen filiales. In 1303 
Bruges was the hoofd, or parent, of twenty- 
seven towns. In Germany, Cologne, MagJe 
burg, Soest, Liibeck, and Frankfort had a wide 
range of dependencies—Liibeck more than one 
hundred, and Frankfort some three hundred. 
The principal Oberhdfe in Germany lasted into 
the sixteenth century, but finally gave way to 
the tribunals of the ruling princes in matters 
of appeal, and to the law faculties of the Uni- 
versities in matters of consultation. Lii»eck 
acted as Oberhof for the last time in 1721. 
Affiliation was prevalent also in Spain. The 
most picturesque instance in history occurs in 
1338, when Rome fends to Florence to ask the 
Commune for ‘‘ gli ordini della giustizia.” The 
pro-slavery fanatics in the Kansas Legislature 
of 1855 little thought that, in adopting en bloc 
almost the whole body of Missouri statutes, 
they were following an ancient precedent, uni- 
versally prevalent in the Middle Ages, which 
had been of inestimable service in the exten- 
sion of constitutional rights. 

In this review of Dr. Gross’s work it has been 
possible to notice but a small portion of the 
interesting material that he hascollected, The 
notes to volume first areexceedingly valuable 
to the student, and contain a mass of digested 
information, while the documents of volume 
second form a collection indispensable to all 
students of mediwval English town life. In 
the charters we find Latin used as late as 1686 
(Berwick), and English as early as the four- 
teenth century (Winchester), with Latin great- 
ly predominating. French, ‘‘after the scole of 
Stratford atte Bowe,” appears occasionally, 
and notably in the long body of rules of the 
Southampton Gild of the fourteenth century. 
The use of the word ‘'Capitolium” for ‘‘le 
Guilde Hall” in an Ipswich document of the 
fifteenth century isa rather interesting paralle! 
of the modern Americanism, ‘‘ cay itol.” These 
two volumes, infine, with their apparatus of 
notes, bibliography, glossary, and index, form 
a monograph of the highest value, and exhibit 
the modern critical study of institutions at its 
best. Dr. Gross is eminently sober and cautious, 
he has no vagaries, his position is based on and 
defended by contemporary documents, and he 
demands the same rigorous proofs from others. 
He bas little patience with Brentano's confident 
generalizations, which often rest on a ‘‘proba- 
bly” of Madox. We sincerely hope that he 
will be able to prosecute his studies for many 
years in the field of British municipal history, 
which he bas made peculiarly his own, and in 
which he has securely established him:elf az 
one of the very first authorities, 


THE BELKNAP PAPERS, 

Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 

Society. Sixth Series. Vol. 1V. Boston. 

1891, 
THE Massachusetts Historical Society, in 1877 
and 1878, published two volumes of ‘ Belknap 
Papers” from manuscripts found in its cabi- 
nets, consisting mainly of letters between the 
Rev. Jeremy Belknap, D.D., of Dover, N. H., 
the author of a history of New Hampshire, 
and Ebenezer Hazard of Philadelphia, Post- 
master-General under the old Confederation, 
and editor of the historical collections known 
by hisname, Though these letters grew out 





of the historical and literary projects of the 
writers, they throw much light upon a great 
variety of subjects between 1779 and 1798. 

On the recent celebration of the centennial 
of its formation, in which Dr, Belknap had 
the chief share, the Society published a third 
volume supplementing the former volumes, 
and covering the period 1766-1798, containing 
letters (with some other documents) written to 
Dr. Belknap by many people of distinction, 
among whom were Jobn and Abigail’ Adams, 
the Rev. Joseph Buckminster, Mathew Carey» 
Dr. Manasseh Cutler, Ebeling of Hamburg, Dr. 
John Eliot, Dr. William Gordon, Dr, Moses 
Hemmenway, Gen, Lincoln, Dr. Jedidiah 
Morse, Dr. Ramsay, Dr. Rush, Noah Webster, 
Sir John Wentworth, and Paine Wingate. 

The earlier volumes give the Belknap-Hazard 

correspondence substantially complete, though 
the two parts of it were not brought together 
until nmiore than fifty years after they were 
written. But few of Dr. Belknap’s letters ap- 
pear in the present volume, for he seldom kept 
copies, and the originals are now too widely 
scattered, even if they exist, to be recovered. 
This is regrettable, since anything from Dr. 
3elknayp’s pen would be of value. For while 
he is hardly to be classed with great men, or 
even with great historians, yet as an all-round 
man he had fewssuperiors in New England, 
and with a suitable theme and more favorable 
opportunities he might have written a great 
history. As it was, De Tocqueville said of his 
‘History of New Hampshire,’ that the reader 
would find in it ‘*‘ more genergl ideas and more 
strength of thought than are to be found in 
the American historians even to the present day 
[1848]; and modern writers, after thorough 
investigation, find little that is essential to add 
to Belknap’s third chapter, on the Puritans of 
New England, or to his twenty-third, on the 
controversy with Great Britain in 1775, 

Jeremy Belknap was born in Boston in 1744, 
sat under Thomas Prince in the Old South, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1762, was 
settled at Dover, N. H., from 1767 to 1786, and 
over the Federal Street Church in Boston from 
1757 until hisdeath in 1798, Besides his ‘ Histo- 
ry of New Hampshire,’ he published two vol- 
umes of ‘American Biography,’ and was au- 
thor of ‘ The Foresters,’ essentially an histori- 
cal work, and of numerous printed sermons 
and pamphlets. Dr. Belknap’s adult life cov- 
ered the war of the Revolution, the Constitu- 
tion-making period which followed, and that 
of the reorganization of society to meet the 
new order of things. People began to have 
new thoughts ona great variety of subjects, 
such as slavery, temperance, theology, and so- 
cial life, and a new literary life was developed 
in New England. In all these metters Dr, 
Belknap made his influence felt, and no one 
earlier than he burst the bands of provincial- 
ism which bound his section of the country; 
avd on all, something will be found in this 
volume, It may also be said that it is the pe- 
culiar value of these letters that they were 
neither partisan accounts of transactions by 
officials engaged in them, nor idle gossip be- 
tween friends, but were mainly written by 
those whose aid Dr, Belknap bad sought in his 
historical work—inielligent men who, whether 
communicating facts or their own opinions, 
wrote with a sense of their responsibility for 
the truth of history. And as a result, in this 
volume is found more authentic information 
on a great variety of interesting subjects con- 
cerning the period and section of the coun- 
try it covers, than is often contained in volumes 
of correspondence. 

Students of our Revolutionary history desire 





to learn—and get little satisfaction from gene- 





ral historles—just how reasonable men on 
both sides, Whigs and Tories, regarded each 
other, and what were the questions on which 
people once friendly, and perhaps of the 
same family, finally divided into bitterly hos- 
tile parties; and in the correspondence of 
Jobn Wentworth, the last of the royal Govern- 
ors of New Hampshire, with Dr. Belknap, 
will be found something to their purpose, The 
Governor was a dutiful servant of the Crown, 
but a manof good sense and right feeling. By 
throwing open family papers and in other 
ways, his assistance to Belknap was invalu- 
able. And Dr, Belknap, on the other hand, 
with a just sense of bis obligations to the 
Governor, was a stanch Whig, who always 
kept his colors in sight. In the impending 
conflict the Governor made every effort to 
moderate and conciliate both parties, and not 
without hope at one time. But in December, 
1774, Sullivan and Langdon led an attack on 
Fort William and Mary in Portsmouth harbor 
and seized arms and ammunition in the custody 
of Crown officers, which ammunition was said 
to have been returned the next spring at 
Bunker Hiil. The die was cast; and, shortly 
after, Wentworth writes, “‘ that the late con- 
fusions give me great pain, indeed, not for 
myself, but for a people whom I love equally; 
such a precipitate movement upon (now) known 
false rumour working dep'orable consequences, 

. . Itgrieves me to my soul, thus driven 
from my favorite stronghold of favorable 
representation [to the British Ministry] by the 
mad intemperance of afew indiscreet indivi- 
duals, who seldom want followers in folly,” 
When the war was over, Dr, Belknap, collect- 
ing materials for that part of his History which 
relate! to it, wrote to Gov. Wentworth, then 
Governor of Nova Scotia : 

‘* | do most sincerely wish that I could con- 
verse with you on some of these various topics 
{the Governor’s administration when the war 
broke out], because it is my intention and de- 
sire to give as caudid an account of things as 
is consistent with truth, It is true, 1 always 
was and shail appear in this work to be an ad- 
vocate for the American side of the question 
which was so long in debate with Great Bri- 
tain, and which is now determined by the Su- 
preme Arbiter. But there were some things 
done by my countrymen which I did not ap- 
prove at the time, nor has the length of time 
which nas elapsed altered my opinion.” 

Yo this the Governor replied: 


‘*T now declare to you in private friendship, 
that on a review of all my public conduct to 
this day I acted with honest zeal for the King’s 
service and the real good of his subjects, which 
I always did and do now think were insepara- 
ble; nor did Iever know any intention to im- 
pose arbitrary laws on America, or to estab- 
lish any system repugnant to British liberty, 
and I verily believe had the true, wise, and 
open measures been embraced on both sides, 
that this union would have been many years 
established and their prosperity wonderfully 
increased.” 

This correspondence puts both parties to it 
in an amiable light; but both probably were 
mistaken, and William Livingston more near- 
ly right, when he said in 1768, ‘‘ No conduct of 
Great Britain, whether wise or imprudent, no 
possible temper of hers, whether kind or cross- 
grained, will put a stop” to independence. It 
was inevitable. 

Perhaps the most interesting series of letters 
in the volume is that of Dr. John Eliot, be- 
tween 1774 and 1798. He was a son of Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Eliot, who remained with his people 
in Boston during the siege. His opportunities 
for knowing what was going on during that 
time, and observing the conduct of prominent 
men on both sides, were unsurpassed; and as a 
friend to Belknap, whose wife was his cousin, 
his communications to the latter in his re- 
mote home in New Hampshire were frequent 
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and minute, though, unhappily, not all bave 
been preserved. In December, 1774, a few 
months before the war broke out at Lexing 
ton, the patriots, who relied much upon the 
sympathy and political aid of their friends in 
England, were particularly anxious in respect 
to the effect on the state of parties of the vio- 
lent destruction of the tea in Boston Harbor 
the year before, and, doubtless with a sense of 
relief, E iot was able to write Belknap that 
‘Dr, Cooper, in his sermon at the lecture to- 
day, among other things, that he 
nformed the minds of people were 


mentioned 
was well 
more favorable towards us on the other side of 
the Atlantie. 
received a letter from Dr. Franklin,’ 
But clouds and darkness were about 


It is generally supposed he has 
> then in 
London. 
to gather around them. 


he writes, ‘in these parts from the equal- 


‘* Heaven protect us,” 


ly dangerous extremes of a blind submission 
to the lawless power of the tools of state, or 
the greater tyranny of factious demagogues,” 
And a few weeks after: 


“The most hostile appearance is on both sides, 
I dread the result of the military preparations, 
. . « lean’t imagine what way matters can 
be compromised to the honor of the Crown 
and the security of our rights, ‘The Congress 
has drawn a line which will never be submitted 
to while Pritish blood flows in the veins of 
Englishmen. Our people will never be con- 
tented with less, though wading knee-deep in 
maternal blood, or deluging the Jand with our 
own, mav be the consequence. . . . have 
conversed with many gentlemen of the [Royal] 
army who seemed much averse to encounter 
with their fellow-subjects, but think the Con- 
gress by their late resolves have declared war 
against them.” 

Much to our regret, Eliot writes nothing 
about Lexington, Bunker Hill, or the siege 
of Boston, after which the war rolled off 
towards New York, and news came back slow- 
ly. “*to cain 
our knowledge entirely from the private let- 


‘We have been left,” he says, 


ters of partisans or the more tainted medium 
of public prints.” This is remarkable, sinee 
his letter, dated January 12, 1777, relates to 
Howe's landing on Long Island and the events 
at New York nearly six months before, 

Six months before the date of this letter, in- 
dey endence had been dec!ared, and one of the 
strongest reasons for it, as John Adams 
claimed, wasthat it would lead to the active 
interference of France in the war, Eliot asks: 
“What think vou of the consequence of Inde- 
pendence? Last winter great bets were laid 
that France would openly assist the United 
States in months after the 
Declaration, that they would send a large fleet 
of 


less than tbree 


and army immediately upon their hearing 


it. Whatare cur prospects?” But, after all 
inquiries, it came to this: ‘*Revenge must 


actuate the French to hostility against Britain, 
and it is their interest that America should be 
independent,” ard, from two hours’ conversa- 
tion with John Adams on this subject, Eliot got 
no additional light save ‘‘that the present 
minister of France was a parson who delighted 
in war.” 

Eliot’s letters throw some new light on the 
treatment of the Tories, or, at least, show how 
in doubtful cases the line was drawn between 
them and the Whigs; and apparently it was by 
popular vote, often manipulated, as was sup- 
posed, to promote private malice or interest. 
The evils of paper money and its counterfeits 
are better known than the fact that the scarci- 
ty of food in and about Boston was alarming 
at times even after the departure of the army. 

Next in interest, perhaps, to the political 


revolution which, beginning in Massachu- 
setts, finally separated the thirteen colonies 
from the British Crown, was the more 
quiet revolution which divided the Estab- 
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to 
opinions through 
farther. BKelkna 


other clergymen of 


lished Church in Massachusetts, and led 
the spread of 
out New England, if no 
and Eliot, like 


orthodox 


dissenting 


some 


good standing, sympathized with 


those who were known, or soon came to be 


known, as Unitarians and Universalists; and 


} 


there are letters in this volume which indicate 


that their views bad gained some acceptance 


among the laity. But even a man like Dr 
Samuel Cooper, one of the boldest of the pa- 
triots, ‘excuses his own conduct in concealing 


hissentiments from the people under his che 
as Well as the world in genera’,” by 
Saviour said to his 


followers; ‘1 have many 
things to tell you, but ye cannot bear ther 
now.’” Nevertheless, old associations and oid 
prejudices were strong, and the new men wit 


the new views naskance, In 


1775, Eliot 


were looked up 
} 


writes, ‘I have seen 


piece, but never read it. Mr. Murray is a 
gentleman excelling more in brilliancy of ima 
gination than strength of genius Mr. Ra'iy 
wasa Universalist preacher in London, and Mr 


fUn 
Murray has mace a great 


Murray the founder 
9 Mp. 
Boston, and most of the 


ca, notse 
libertines of the day 


Wh 


was small, but his friends agreed in aftirn 


attend him. I heard bim once. it he sa 


this Was his worst discourse.” Pa. mysterious 


manuscript by Dr. Chauncy was passed about 














some years among the younger clergy, 
which, it was hinted, he treated the unpard 
able sin in a way to rob it of something < 
terrors; but at length, in 17s4, Eliot writ 
“Dr. Chauncy’s MS. is in + Not the crit 
cal remarks; only just ay is a 
castrated edition of the rk. It w 
be an nymous.” But Un versalism was s ‘ 
ing among the younger clerzy in a way t 
alarmed their orthodox elders. Meanw 
Dr. Hemmenway of Maine, to whom B i] 
had made known some of his difficulties, wro'e 
a most able, clear, and convi gz arguine 
perfectly satisfactory to those wt red 
the old doctrine, but not alt her so t 
Belknap 

Liberalism in Church and State poliey did 
not keep pace witb liberali-m in doctrine; 
when the third article of the 1 ghts 
the new Constitution of 1780, making obliga! 
ry the pubic maintenance worship and re 
quiring all peopl attend WAS 1 ° 
cussion in the Boston town-meeting, the Uni- 
versalists and Baptists strenuously oppose 
but those of the Orthodox Chur " Ins 


both cle 
who not long 


rgymen and laymen of distin 


after avowed 


ported it, and Ehot’s a int of the debate is 
one of the most amusir he volu 
We have no space lef ers of D 
Rush, full of interesting u ga 
most every department or those 





Paine Wingate, who kept 
ed of what g 
gard to copyright law— 


delphia unde 


weil inf 


elKknay 


Was going on—especially with re- 


o New York or Phila 
xr the newly formed Government, 
and the various conflicting in 


4 terests to be ad- 


justed by Congress; or letters of Franklin, John 


Adams, and others which are well worth read- 








ing. The volume has been admirably edited 
by Mr. Charles C. Smith of the Publishing 
Committee, and, with the other two vol ., 
together with the other writings of Dr. Bel 
knap, forms the largest and richest body of 


original material extant for tracing the origin 


and illustrating the progress of that school of 
historians, of which Be 


dded 


liknap Was the first, 





haves lustre to the 


terary renal 


New England which marked, ar as it now 
seems, culminated in, the first half of the pre 





nt ceantnrwe 
sent century. 


Mr. Relly’s 















The Correspondence of William Augustus 
Miles on the French Revolution 1753-1817, 
Edited by the Rev. Cha st at M ies, 
*vuola Longmans, Green & Ca 1st 


Ir is undeniably interesting 


editor of these jetters can record conversations 
in which his fatber took part bundred and 


twelve years ago, an 











to school in Paris before the destruction of tt 
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lie conceived the idea, while s'ationed at 
I at the begir g of the disturbances, 
that it should be the policy « England to 
‘ e rev t ther 1d in the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, which he supposed would 
ave prevented 1 only the opening of the 
> t also any advance of the French in 
at dir n. All cause of discord between 
Engiand ani France being thus removed, 
the 2 1. as he thought, have been no war 








bet ween those countries. Having been sent to 
n a secret mission for the purpo e of 
st i ntent with the family compact 
vetween France and Spain, he felt it incum 
bent upon himself to arrange an alliance 


<ngiand and France. Not being sup- 


his Government in this wholly un- 
authorized undertaking, he devoted himself, in 
‘ial career to which, in spite of his 
repeated endeavors, he was thenceforth con- 
demned, to writing letters to the press, to his 
friends, and to Pitt himself, showing how all 
subsequent calamities were due to the failure 


to adopt his suggestions. Some of his reflec- 
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tions will indicate the probable merit of his 
plans: 


‘* My great anxiety in the first years of the 
Revolution was to preserve Mr. Pitt from 
error.” ‘‘I had communicated enough with 
Mr. Pitt, and with those immediately in his 
confidence, toconvince me that he was very ill- 
informed in foreign politics, and very unequal 
to the task of conducting a war novel in all its 
circumstances, as well as in its origin and ob- 
jects, and which had nothing in common with 
former contests but the carnage, misery, and 
devastation inseparable from all wars.” ‘* My 
unavailing efforts in favor of oppressed hu- 
manity, my fruitless anxiety for the freedom 
and felicity of mankind, and the little atten- 
tion paid to my hitherto verified predictions, 
incline me to believe that the amelioration of 
the hard condition of the great mass of the peo- 
= forms no part of the duty of Kings and 

inisters.” 

Immediately after the overthrow of the 
French monarchy, Mr. Miles assumed the task 
of reéstablishing friendly relations between 
France and England. Imposed upon himself 
by some irresponsible French agents, he came 
near imposing upon Pitt, who in disgust point- 
edly requested him to abstain from further at- 
tempts at directing the foreign policy of his 
country. This grievance supplied him with 
additional material for voluminous letter-writ- 
ing. The following isaspecimen of his schemes 
and of his plaints—an epitome at once of the 
man and of his activity: 


**My wish was to avert the calamities which 
have since ensued—for wars multiply and en- 
gender crimes—nor was I without hope of see- 
ing accomplished at a future period an alliance 
between the two countries. It is what I have 
long had most seriously at heart. If the man 
then at the head of the Foreign Department 
in France, whose necessities I had relieved, and 
for whom I solicited in 1786 and 1787 an al- 
lowance from the Secre’ary of State, had been 
either honest or discreet—if he had even kept 
his word with me—I would have defied the 
English Cabinet, however disposed it might 
have been to crush the infant liberties of a ris- 
ing empire, to have gratified a wish so impo- 
litic. In the last letter I wrote to Le Brun I 
traced so explicitly the route he had to fol- 
low, that if his vanity and irregular am- 
bition, mixed ;erhaps with some degree of 
personal resentment at the disappointment he 
received in 1787, had not blinded him to his 
true interests, as well as to all sense of duty to 
his country, the war would certainly bave 
been avoided. I was well known in Paris and 
in other parts of the Continent, where despot- 
ism, falling under the pressure of its own 
weight, bad annihilated itself. It was under- 
stood that my mind, independent in all its 
operations, disdained the shackles of party, 
and that, influenced by a love of liberty and 
of justice and uncontaminated by considera- 
tions of personal interest or ambition, I always 
judged for myself from facts and the best evi- 
dence [ could obtain. It was with this stock 
of reputation in advance, and conscious of be- 
ing right, that I conceived the project of pre- 
serving peace between the two nations, Se 
If my suggestions had been attended to by 
those who swayed the councils in both coun- 
tries, the ruinous contest in which thev are en- 
gaged, and the sad consequences of which I pre- 
dicted at the time, would not have happened.” 


One more effort was made by Mr. Miles to 
restore our distracted planet to its orbit. A 
French officer, La Colombe, of royalist pro- 
clivities, approached him with the suggestion 
that if England would declare that she would 
be satisfied with a limited monarchy in France 
and would procure the release of Lafayette 
and his companions, they would at once pro- 
ceed to Auvergne and raise an army there of 
25,000 or 30,000 men with which to oppose the 
Convention. For the production of this army 
La Colombe offered the security of his head. 
Mr. Miles at once hastened to the Foreign 
Office with this proposal, with the mortify- 
ing result of finding it entirely ignored. 
Probably Pitt ‘‘liked not the security.” From 
this blow Mr, Miles never recovered, and he 
spent the rest of his days in expatiating to 


every one who would listen to him—and to 
some who would not, for after repeated snubs 
he persisted in writing to Pitt—upon the disas- 
trous consequences of the neglect of his advice. 
Yet though cast down he was not crushed, if 
the mens sibi conscia recti bas any sustaining 
power. 

‘* Thrown upon the world toexplore my way 
through its dark, intricate, and dangerous 
mazes, my Own master before I had attain- 
ed the age of eleven, I have escaped the con- 
tagion of the bad example with which I was 
surrounded; and with passions as violent, and 
with a mind as ardent and volatile as ever 
swayed the human breast, I bave not allowed 
myself, in my intercourse with men, to be se- 
duced or intimidated from the love and prac- 
tice of right. It is this inflexible attach- 
ment to right that consigns me to my volun- 
tary exile.” 

This ‘‘ voluntary exile” was his retirement 
to the country in a fit of tha sulks over the re- 
buffs which his meddling brought him. We 
see no reason to believe that his country suffer- 
ed from his exile, It is possible that the let- 
ters from Paris, written to Pitt by Mr. Miles 
in 1790-91, which are lost, may have been 
more interesting than those which have been 
preserved ; but a perusal of the latter does 
much to console us for our Juss, It is just to 
add that Mr, Miles’s efforts at la haute diplo- 
matie seem to have been pecuniarily disinte- 
rested, and that he declined employment by 
Government as a pail writer forthe press. Mr. 
Miles certainly had opportunities, He was a 
member of the Jacobins, and he predicted the 
rise of Robespierre. He corresponded with 
men in high position and acquainte! with the 
secret s rings of events. But his overweening 
conceit made his abilities unavailable. He is 
a most impressive illustration of the wisdom of 
the advice to a youthful diplomat—Surtout, pas 
trop de zéle. 





Capt. Francis Champernowne, the Du'ch Con- 
quest of Acadie, and Other Historical Pa- 
pers. By Charles Wesley Tuttle, Ph.D. 
Edited by Albert Harrison Hoyt, A.M., 
with historical notes. With a Memoir of 
the Author by John Ward Dean, A.M. 
Boston. 8vo, pp. 426. 

Tuts handsome volome is the tribute of effec- 

tionate friends to one of the most diligent and 

careful of our antiquarian writers. Charles 

W. Tuttle. of noted New Hampshire origin, 

was a student all his life, and fortunately bis 

tastes led him to give much time and care to 
investigating the more obscure portions of our 

local history. He displayed in his youth a 

great aptitude for the study of astronomy and 

mathematics, and was for several years con- 
nected with the Observatory ot Cambridge, 
where he proved to be ‘fan eminently capable 
assistant.” At the age of twenty-five he was 
obliged to relinquish this study, and proceeded 
to qualify himself for the bar, being admitted 
to practice in 1856. From this time onward he 
relieved the hard work of his pro‘ession by 
earnest and successful researches in the field 
of genealogy and history. He contributed 
mapy articles to the Historical and Genealo- 
gical Register and the Proceedings of the 

Massachusetts Historical Society. In the pre- 

sent volume are reprinted his essays on ‘‘Capt. 

Francis Champernowne,” ‘* Conquest of Aca- 

die by the Dutch,” ‘‘ Indian Massacre at Fox 

Point,” ‘Provincial Government of New 

Hampshire,” ‘* Hope-Hood,”  ‘ Cbristoy her 

Kilby,” “* Hugh Perey,” ‘* Court of Vice-Ad- 

miralty over America,” ‘‘ Edward Randolph,” 

* Cutt and Elliot Families,” and numerous 

shorter papers. 








merit of these essays. Not only are they evi- 
dence of the author’s complete mastery of each 
subject, but they abound and overflow with 
those details which show that he held in reserve 
much that a less severe judgment would have 
hastened to display. The text is ample and 
well-considered, but at every page the foot- 
notes tempt the reader to stray into fascinat- 
ing details which display the industry of the 
antiquary and the discretion of the collector, 
The biographical essays—Champernowne, Ran- 
dolph, and Kilby—are especialiy to be cited as 
models for imitation by future writers. We 
shall not attempt to make citations from these 
essays, for they deserve to be read in their 
completeness, and they will remain as stan- 
dard authorities on these topics, with hardly a 
possibility of future alteration or addition. 

Mr. Tuttle died in 1881 at the age of fifty-one 
years, after a life of happy usefulness such as 
is granted to very few. He was fortunate in 
his family, his friends, and in that apprecia- 
tion and fellowship of which he was naturally 
sensible. Of a generous and amiable nature, 
he made and retained friends, while he was 
singularly free from the disputatious and ag- 
gressive side of the literary character which 
antiquaries proverbially possess, He was al- 
ways ready to impart information, however 
laboriously acquired, without the despicable 
desire of retaining it for bis own literary re- 
nown. His wife was a fitting helpmeet, and, 
surviving him some six years, she made provi- 
sion for the yublication of this book as the 
best tribute tohis memory. The pious task bas 
been well performed by Col. Hoyt and Mr. 
John Ward Dean, both distinguished workers 
in the same branch of literature, and eminently 
fitted also by a long and intimate acquaintance 
with the author. 

Although Mr. Tuttle’s work was of less am- 
bitious proportions than that of Palfrey or 
Preseoit or Parkman, it was of equally good 
material and finish, He stands very high 
among a class of writers like Winthrop, 
Deane, Ellis, and others of lesser note, who 
have found time, amid the pursuits of active 
business, to make careful and intelligent re- 
search into sections of our history. By not at- 
tempting tco much they have attained a com- 
pleteness otherwise unattainable, and the ag- 
gregate of their labors is beyond the powers of 
the most gifted single historian. It is to be 
hoped tbat this earnest love of the past willnot 
die out with the present generation, and that 
the young men of wealth and education, now 
coming forward in less admirable competi- 
tions, will yet see that such pursuits as this are 
peculiarly their most honorable and desirable 
opportunity. 





Rambles in the Black Forest. By Henry W. 
Wolff. Longmans, 1899, 


ANY ONE who on a summer’s day has to wait 
for an hour or so at the railway station at 
Appenweier, opposite Strassburg, is apt to 
fancy himself at some large watering-place. 
Here he sees, promenading up and down the 
spacious covered platform, or lounging on the 
seats, countless Germans, but more Englisbmen 
and Americans, Away to the west is the dim 
outline of the Vogesen, and if he look sharp, 
he can easily make out the spire of the cathe- 
dral at Strassburg. But if he turn to the east, 
he will see spread out right before him the 
whole beautiful panorama of the Black Forest. 
It is this that has attracted so many tourists, 
he thinks to himself, and he fancies that the 
next train up the valley of the Reuch will be 
boarded by most of those about him; but he is 





It is impossible to speak too highly of the 





mistaken. A very few dc go up the Reuch, 
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see the beautiful falis at Allerheiligen and 


climb up to the enchanted Mummelsee, But | 


the great majority turn a cold shoulder on the 
Black Forest and make haste to reach the Alps 
and Italy. Every one must see the Alps, and 
no fault can be found with that. But to one 
who has been awed by the cold grandeur of 
those colossal peaks, nothing can be more satis- 
factory than to be once more among 
clad hills of the Black Forest. Here he feels 
at homa and not like a stranger in a land of 
giants; all that is about him seems to have 
human sympathies, and he would hardly fee! 
surprised to see a wood-sprite pop out from 
behind a tree and offer to do him a kindness 

It is surely a charming country, with its 
dark-green forests, bright meadows, pictur- 
esque cottages, and, above all, its dashing 
mountain streams, 


the pine- 
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Who could ever forget the | 


refreshing drink a 
given him ? 
' in the Black , and knows al! its charms, 
but it is not only ite natural beauties that he 
tells usof. He 
and lived there long enough to get perfectly 
familiar with the people, their homes, their 
dress, their every-day life, and their very 
habits of thought. He takes us into their 
houses and he tells us all about them; for he 


Slack Forest spring had 
Mr, Wolff is thoroughly at home 
< Forest 


has been there often enoug! 





has not regarded this peculiar people with the 
eyes of a tourist, but they have learned to let 
him see what they would keep from such a one, 
and he bas observed them in all seasons and 
under all circumstances. He 
careful study of their social! 


has also made a 
and industrial con 
dition—an entirely ditferent study from that 
made by the hasty traveller, who takes a 
glance and asks a question or two and the 
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ovelette should fall from the press 


{NEW } come suas READY 
A Mystery of 


By VON DEGEN 


nh. Price, du cents, 


the Campagna. 


200 pages, clo 


PREVIOUS 3 WES [SSI 


The Story of Eleanor Reet 
By MAGDALEN BROOKE, 


Mademoiselle Ixe. 


Ry LANOR FAL/ONBR, 
E« one v . clot rie ) centa, 
Matemoliselle Ine’ deserves to be read for ita 
own sake, but th u that is written by Mr 
tladstone’s dang it will mo doubt stimulate 





curiosity concert 





> volume, Which appears 





in the new pseeud ‘e ts a wus 
Strikingly original conception New Yorté Tridwce 
Hints to Power Users. 
Ry ROBERT GRIMSHAW, MLE, ete 
Pia < ‘ trom high 
science 1 f the man wt pays the 
bls lv 19 extra t } e, S1.m 
RECENT ADDITIONS 17 
Cassell’'s Sunshine Series. 
The Wedding Ring. 
A Ta f T ay Ry Ro Bert RUCHANAN, 


At 


Ry MAURICE 


Love's Extremes. 


THOMPSON, 


Author of A Ranker of Bankersville,”” etc, 
Paper, 50 cents. 
Dead Man's Rock. 
By Q Paper, 50 cents, 


Who is Guilty ? 


By Painie W M.1D. 


OOLF Paper, 50 cents. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY OF 


Lord Houghton’s Life and 
Letters. 


The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard 


Monckton Milnes (First Lord Houghton), by T. 
Weayss Rerp. Introduction by RIcHAarD 
HENRY STODDARD. In two vois., with portraits, 
Price, $5.00. 


“We can only strongly recommend the reader to get 
the * Life and Letters ’as soon as he can, and he will 
thank Mr. Wemyss Reid for having furnished him 
with the means of passing as many agreeable evenings 
a+ it will take him to read through the book.”—~The 
New York Herald. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Co., 


York, 


and 106 Fourth Avenue, New 





The Nation. 
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oenol) 
Constable Kk e 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 


Unsurpassed by any cotton fabric. 
Novel designs and artistic colorings. 
Unequalled for durability and wear. 





FRENCH PRINTED CAMBRICS 
Cheviots and Shirtings. 


Proadoay A 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 





VALUABLE REFERENCE Books. 
Books ON YACHTING. 
Gu1pE-Books anp Tourists’ Maps. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LITERATURE. 


SEND FOR OUR SPECIAL LISTS OF EITHER 
OF THE FOREGOING, WHICH WE SUPPLY 


FREE ON REQUEST. 





BRENTAN O’S, 


5 Unton Square, New York. 





‘CURIOUS QUESTIONS” 


The most unique and remarkable of all books, An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of all that is rare and curious, 
It corrects common errors in matters pertaining to Art, 
Literature, and Social Life ; opens up fresh channels of 
thought and conversation, and creates intense interest 
and enthusiasm wherever introduced. You will never 
realize how many things you ought to know, and don’t, 
until you read ‘Curious Questions.’’ Send for descrip- 
tive Catalogue andterms. AGENTS WANTED. 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD IN THE ‘‘NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 

“The New York NaTion—a newspaper which I 

read regularly and with profit, a newspaper which 

is the best, so far as my experience goes, of all 


American newspapers, and one of the best news- 
papers anywhere.” 


THE NATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors in- 
clude the most prominent names in litera- 
ture, science, and art both in this coun- 
try and abroad. Itis emphatically found 
in the homes of people of culture and re- 
finement. No intelligent American de- 
sirous of keeping abreast of the best 
political and literary thought of the 
day can afford to be without it. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year, postpaid. 


Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 











THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


Prepared according to the formula given by Prof. Percy, is the ow/y prepara- 
tion of the Hypophosphites identical in composition with the phosphoid ele- 


ments of the human brain and nerves. 


and sustain mental and physical powers and prevent disease. 


It is the principle necessary to restore 
Pamphlet, with 


testimonials from leading physicians, the eminent clergy, and educators, sent 


free. For sale by druggists. 
from 56 West 25th Street, New York. 


None genuine without this signature printed en the label, 


Sent by mail ($1) 





“e TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 


Iwill pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


By E.C.STED- 
MAN and E.™. 
HUTCHINSON 









HE LATEST WORK on China Decora- 

tion bears the seal of the Society of 
Decorative Art, U.S.A. It gives valuable 
assistance and instruction in the design- 
ing coloring, and gilding of china, and 
is the result of several years’ study and 


oupert ence. 
his publication is exceedingly unique 


in form, being bound in flexible cover 
and laced with heavy cord. Sent, postage paid, on re- 


ceipt of $2.25. 
J. B. COLT & CO., 
16 Beekman St., N. Y. 








The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to house 
exteriors can only be produced and permanently held 


by the use of C A BOT’S 
CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALCGUE of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on wood, sent on application. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 

71 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Invested to yield a pres 


ent income of from 6 per 
Send for circulars to 


cent to 8 per cent wit! 
one half the profits. 

Wu. H. PARMENTER, 

General *Agent of the 


WINNER INVESTMENT Co. M 0 N EY | 

— Street, Boston, 

Carbolate of Tar Inhalant. 
Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Consumption, Asth- 


ma, cured at home. New pamphlet and full particu- 
lars free. Address, naming this paper, 


DR. M. W. CASE, 
809 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A Book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens. 
Send for circulars. 


_ oo _"R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y- 


S. CLARK, BOOKSELLER AND 

« Newsdealer, 34 Park Row, New York City. 

Catalogue No. 31 ready, No. 32 in immediate pros- 
pect. Gratis, free, no charge, postpaid, ete. 


Foreign Books, toicae, Tauchnies Brith 
Authors. Catalogues on ap- 


CaRL SCHOENHOF, i44 Tremont St., Boston. 
































plication. 








FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. Durably eon- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. MopgratTe Prices, Rea- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


PIANOS 
KNABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO,, 


Baltimore. New York. 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St, 148 5th Ave, near 20th St. 
Washington, $17 Market Space. 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sets of leadi and scarce magazines, etc., for 
sale by H. WILLiaMs, 195 West 10th St., N. ¥. 


COLLEGE NEWS 


IN THE 


EVENING POST. 








a 


TONE, 











THE EVENING Post has for many years given 
much space to news from the colleges, and to edi- 
torial discussions and important correspondence 
on educational subjects. The system of special 
letters from the colleges, published once a week 
in this paper during several years last past, has 
met so cordial a reception among students and 
graduates as to justify its continuance and ex- 
tension. This feature will appear throughout 
the coming college year in each Friday’s edition 
of THE EVENING Post, and every means will be 
used to make these columns a trustworthy 
source of information on the current topics of 
educational work and student life. They will 
contain not only letters from correspondents 
who have acce;:s to the best sources of informa- 
tion in the leading institutions, but also special 
articles on the intellectual, social, and athietic 
activities of the college world. 

Subscriptions will be received for Friday’s edi- 
tion of THE EVENING Post at $1.50 per year. 
Reduced rate for clubs. Address 


THE EVENING POST, NEW YORK. 











